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OF THE MOST INTERESTING ANCIENT 

sites in French North Africa is Tipasa, 

70 kilometers west of Algiers on the coast 
and easily accessible by road from the city. While 
the ruins are less spectacular than some others in 
North Africa, they extend over a thousand years 
of antiquity. The vicinity of Tipasa had been 
occupied by prehistoric peoples from very remote 
times, but the town itself was evidently founded 
by the Phoenicians, the ancient navigators who 
spread westward through the Mediterranean 
early in the first millennium B.c. 

The oldest monument is probably a large rock- 
cut tomb covered with slabs (Figure 1). This 
was encountered by Roman quarrymen, who cut all 
around it without breaking up the tomb itself. 
Later the sea undermined it, so that it is now 
tilted sideways. Later still the French port was 
built around it, giving it a curiously incongruous 
setting. This tomb is of a type that dates from the 
fifth or late sixth century B.c. The recent excava- 
tions of Monsieur PIERRE CINTAs have revealed 
a whole series of Phoenician tombs dating from 
the fifth to the second century B.c. 

By the first century B.c. this part of North 
Africa was under strong Roman influence, and it 
was annexed in 40 A.p., after the Emperor Calig- 


TIPASA 


AN ANCIENT CITY 


IN NORTH AFRICA 
By Hugh Hencken* 


Dr. Hencken, President of the Archaeological 
Institute of America and Director of the American 
School of Prehistoric Research, spent Spring 1949 
studying prehistoric remains in the vicinity of Tipasa, 
in Algeria; the accompanying text and pictures of 
the classical and post-classical city are a by-product 
of his campaign. 


Fic. 1. Tipasa. A Phoenician tomb. This is a 
rock-cut tomb, but Roman quarrymen later cut the 
rock away from it on all sides. Finally the sea 
undermined it, causing it to tilt sideways. 


ula had murdered the last native prince, Ptolemy, a 
grandson of Cleopatra. Shortly afterwards the 
Emperor Claudius made Tipasa a Latin colony. 

The earlier Roman city was on a high promon- 
tory across the harbor from the Phoenician 
cemetery. There one may see the forum, with the 
foundations of a temple, and also the civil basilica 
(FiguRE 2). Below the promontory was a cem- 
etery. Later the city spread and included baths, 
a theater, a nymphaeum (building with artificial 
waterfalls), a market, another temple, and an 
amphitheater. In the third century, a period of 
unrest in North Africa, Tipasa was enclosed by 
a fortification wall with numerous gates and 
towers, of which substantial traces remain 
(FIGURE 3). 

The amphitheater, though as yet only slightly 
excavated, is of interest because it seems to have 
been on the site of the original Roman cemetery, 
and it contains many earlier Roman tombstones 
used as building material. It dates from the third 


*T am grateful to Monsieur Louis Lescut, Directeur des 
Antiquités de l’Algérie, for his very kind help and advice 
in connection with this article. I am also most grateful 
to my collaborator in the prehistoric excavations in the 
vicinity, Mr. L. CAsot Briccs, for some of the photo- 
graphs.—H. H. 
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Fic. 2. Tipasa. The 
civil basilica or law 
court of the earliest 
Roman city. The steps 
at the right lead up to 
the ruins of the forum. 


or early fourth century A.D. Also, it was built so 
close to the temple that the temple actually inter- 
rupts the rows of seats. Its last use was as a 
fortress against the Vandals. I am most grateful 
to Colonel BARADES, the present excavator of 
Roman Tipasa, for making available this interest- 
ing information. 

In the midst of the site there is also the Parc 
Trémeaux, containing what amounts to an open- 
air museum of columns, capitals and architectural 
fragments, including two remarkable Roman 
sarcophagi (FiGuRES 4 and 5) and a Byzantine 
lintel (FIGURE 14). 

The period between 313, when Christianity 
under Constantine became the official religion of 
the Empire, and the arrival of the Vandals in 
Africa in 429, is called the Christian period, but 
otherwise it is of course only a continuation of the 
Roman. This is followed by the Byzantine period, 
extending from the Vandal invasion to that of the 
Arabs in the seventh century. To be sure, Chris- 
tianity had been practised with great fervor in 
North Africa long before 313, as is shown by the 
names of Tertullian in the second century and 
Cyprian in the third, not to mention Augustine in 
the fourth century. At the Musée Stephane Gsell 
in Algiers is preserved the mosaic epitaph of 








Renatus, a bishop of Tipasa in the third century. 

In the northwest angle of the city wall there 
are the foundations of the cathedral, a large 
basilica of the Christian period, 52 meters long 
by 45 wide. This had eight aisles and still has 
traces of a mosaic floor. Nearby are remains of 
other ecclesiastical buildings. 

Outside the walls to the west of the town is 
another great Christian cemetery (FIGURES 6 and 
7), consisting again of a vast array of sarcophagi 
and tombs. In the midst of this is another interest- 
ing building of the Christian period, the early- 
fifth-century basilica of Bishop Alexander. This 
is a ruined building of irregular shape, which looks 
as though it had been fitted in among older 
structures. The east end has no apse, but is 
square. The altar evidently stood on a platform 
which still remains and which contains several 
more sarcophagi. Originally these were under 
the altar (FIGURE 8). 

Mosaic inscriptions on the floor of the basilica, 
now in the Musée Stephane Gsell, indicate that 
this church was built by Alexander to shelter the 
graves of holy people of the past. Probably this 
means that Alexander built this church as the 
resting place of previous bishops of Tipasa. This 
would explain the tombs under the altar. To one 








side of the altar is a door which leads into a rock- 
cut crypt (FIGURE 9). This contains graves also 
cut in the rock, one under the apse and two rows 
of others in the floor. 


Except for the basilica of Alexander, the most 
remarkable monument of the eastern cemetery is 
a large round mausoleum (FIGURE 10). The 
inner wall of this contains a series of arched 
niches in each of which was a sarcophagus. More 
sarcophagi stand in the middle of the circular area, 
and a ledge of rock behind contains rock-cut tombs 
that were evidently also a part of the monument. 
The cemetery also contains other rock-cut tombs, 
some of which have traces of painted plaster. 

Another important church, this time outside the 
wall on the east, is the basilica of St. Salsa 
(Figure 11). St. Salsa, says her legend, was a 
girl of fourteen who threw into the sea the head of 
the brazen serpent, while its worshippers were 
sunk in drunken slumber. But she was later de- 
tected trying to cast the body in as well, and as a 
result she was martyred and her body thrown into 
the sea. 

The basilica dedicated to her is a large three- 
aisled church with an apse. The aisles were origi- 
nally separated by arcades, but most of these are 
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Fic. 3. Tipasa. The 
northwest tower of 
the Roman fortifica- 
tion wall, of typical 
third-century A.D. ma- 
sonry, stands near the 
shores of the Medi- 


terranean. 


now in ruins. The basilica was founded in the 
fourth century, later enlarged, and finally made 
smaller again. It was evidently used up to the 
Byzantine period, but in a reduced and decadent 
form. Most of what one sees there now dates 
from the fifth century. The remains of the church 
were also used as a fortress during the Turkish 
occupation of Algeria. The whole area around St. 
Salsa is a mass of chapels and tombs, many in a 
fair state of preservation, as well as hundreds 
upon hundreds of sarcophagi, sometimes piled in 
two tiers (FIGURE 12). Many have the Chi-Rho 
symbol, standing for the first two letters of the 
name of Christ, on the end. 


The fifth century was a troubled time when the 
Germanic invaders of the western Roman Empire 
pillaged it almost at will. In 429 the Vandal king 
Genseric invaded Africa from Spain, an event 
which led to the establishment of the Vandal 
kingdom of Carthage. Genseric embraced the 
Aryan heresy, an aberrant form of Christianity 
bitterly opposed by the Church at that time, and 
in 484 his successor Huneric imposed an Aryan 
bishop on Tipasa. This caused most of the in- 
habitants to flee to Spain. Those that remained 
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Fic. 4. Tipasa. A Ro- 
man sarcophagus of the 
second or third century 
AD. in the Pare Tré- 
meaux. The panel at the 
right of the center repre- 
sents a bride and groom 
united by Juno Pronuba, 
while an Amor carries a 
torch between them. The 
panel left of center shows 
the husband in military 
dress making a libation 
on an altar. In the end 
panels stand Castor and 


Pollux. 


are said to have had their right hands cut off and 
their tongues torn out, but the pious legend con- 
tinues that they did not thereby lose the power of 


speech. 


After that Tipasa disappears from history. 
Perhaps the Arab invasion of the seventh century 


Fic. 5. Tipasa. The 
sarcophagus of the Good 
Shepherd in the Parc 
Trémeaux. This dates 
from the middle of the 
third century AD. The 
lions attacking gazelles on 
the ends are purely pa- 
gan; the figure of the 
Shepherd is also a pagan 
motive, but was later 
used to symbolize Christ 
the Good Shepherd. Since 
there were already bish- 
ops of Tipasa in the third 
century, it is interesting 
to speculate as to whether 
this might not after all be 
a Christian monument. 








gave it the final coup de grace. In 1859 the 
French laid out a substantial town on the ruins of 
the ancient one. Happily for archaeologists, this 
never grew beyond a small village, so that a 
large part of the ancient site remains, and is now 
being excavated by the Direction des Antiquités. 
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Fic. 7. Tipasa. Another section of 
the cemetery at the basilica of Bishop 
Alexander. Two sarcophagi which 
bear the Chi-Rho monogram of Christ 
are clearly visible. 
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Fic. 6. Tipasa. The 
cemetery at the fifth-cen- 
tury basilica of Bishop 
Alexander, showing nu- 
merous rock-cut sarcoph- 


agi. 





Fic. 8. Tipasa. The east end of 
the fifth-century basilica of Bishop 
Alexander. The east end of this 
church is square rather than apsidal. 
This picture shows the platform on 
which the altar stood. Under the 
platform are several sarcophagi 
which appear, from a mosaic in- 
scription now at Algiers, to have 
been tombs of earlier bishops of 
Tipasa. Remains of a mosaic floor 
are visible in the left foreground. 
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Fic. 9. Tipasa. The crypt of the basilica of 
“n= ) Bishop Alexander, cut in the living rock. Under 


op the apse is a rock-cut grave, and two rows of 
me other rock-cut graves are in the floor. is 





<— Fic. 10. Tipasa. The round mausoleum in the 
cemetery at the basilica of Bishop Alexander. 
The inside was lined with arched niches, one of 
which can be seen at the right. Each niche con- 
tained a sarcophagus, while others were placed 
in the middle. The hole in the rock over the 
girl’s head leads to rock-cut tombs which were 
also part of the monument. 





Fic. 11. Tipasa. The basilica of St. Salsa, seen 
from the west end. This was founded in the 
fourth century A.D., but the present structure 
dates mainly from the fifth. The figure in the 
background is standing in the apse. —> 





<— Fic. 12. Tipasa. The basilica of 
St. Salsa, and part of the vast ceme- 
tery of sarcophagi around it. 
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Fic. 13. Tipasa. A large 
quarry at the water’s edge, 
near the basilica of St. Salsa, 
where sarcophagi were quar- 
ried. 


Fic. 14. Tipasa. A Byzan- 
tine lintel in the Pare Tré- 
meaux. This has the Chi-Rho 
monogram of Christ, flanked 
by the symbolic letters Alpha 
and Omega, first and last 
letters of the Greek alphabet. 


The capitals do not belong 
to the lintel. 
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THE KEY TO THE HIT- 
TITE HIEROGLYPHICS 


KARATEPE 


By Franz 


ROFESSOR H. Tu. BossertT, DIRECTOR OF 
p the Department of Near Eastern Studies in 
the University of Istanbul, made a journey during 
the summer of 1945 through the mountain passes 
of the Taurus with his assistants and students, 
and heard for the first time, from local nomad 
peoples (Yiirks) and inhabitants, of the exist- 
ence of a lion relief which was said to lie to the 
east of Kadirli. But it was only in February, 
1946, that he was able to make the attempt to 
verify the rumor. In company with his assistant, 
Dr. HALET CAMBEL, he journeyed to Kadirli and 
consulted with a school teacher, EKREM Kuscu, 
who knew the region very well. Under the guid- 
ance of EKREM Bey, the party set out on horse- 
back, eastward to Karatepe, along the right bank 
of the river Ceyhan (the ancient Pyramus). The 
track is almost indiscernible to one not a native of 
that part of the world, and leads across hill and 
dale for some five hours through territory where 
only four or five native huts are to be seen in all. 

Karatepe (which means Black Hill) is a mound 
of roughly oblong shape, its ends falling away 
to the north and south, but rising rather steeply 
directly from the banks of the Ceyhan to a height 
of approximately 45-50 metres (about 175 metres 
above sea level). On the opposite bank of the 
river to the south lies another mound called 
Domuztepe (Hog’s Hill), which on the north 
slopes gently down towards a thickly wooded 
plateau. 


The crown of Karatepe (which is also known 
locally as Ayrica Tepesi) is fortified by a citadel 
whose walls are in the shape of an oval. 

When Professor BossErt arrived, the hour 
was too late for more than a hurried inspection, 
but the party found the lion relief near the summit 


Steinherr 


of the hill, a little away from the track. Nearby 
they found also a headless and armless statue, 
which was covered with an inscription in Phoe- 
nician arranged in four columns. In addition, 
another Phoenician inscription was discovered on 
a fragment of sculpture, and four additional frag- 
ments proved to be covered with Hittite hiero- 
glyphics. 

This was the first time that texts in both these 
languages had been found together. 

Photographs of the sculptures, their settings, 
and squeezes from part of the Phoenician inscrip- 
tions were taken, and subsequently published 
under the title Karatepe: A Preliminary Report 
on a new Hittite site, by Professor H. Tu. Bos- 
sERT and Dr. HALer CAMBEL (Faculty of Let- 
ters of the University of Istanbul, Publications 
of the Institute for Research in Ancient Oriental 
Civilisations No. 1, Istanbul 1946). 

The importance of the site and of the discovery 
necessitated a second visit, and this was arranged 
in the spring of 1947, for the purpose of consider- 





Karatepe: Professor BossErtT with his assistant 
before a Turkish encampment. 
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ing excavation and the possibilities of transporta- 
tion of the necessary material. On this occasion 
Professor BOssERT was accompanied by his 
assistant, Dr. BAHADIR ALKIM. 

A further fragment, covered with Hittite hiero- 
glyphics, was found, and in addition some ortho- 
states. The surface remains of the citadel walls 
were studied as much as the wooded condition of 
the surroundings allowed, and several places in 
the neighborhood, including Domuztepe, were 
surveyed. Better squeezes and copies of the 
statue and lion inscriptions were taken, and the 
results were recapitulated in Karatepe, Kadirli 
and its Environments: Second Preliminary Re- 
port, by Prof. H. Tu. Bosserr and Dr. U. 
BAHADIR ALKIM, Publ. IRAOC No. 3, Istanbul 
1947. 

The first excavation was jointly financed by the 
Turkish Historical Society, the University of 
Istanbul, and the General Direction of Antiquities 
and Museums of the Turkish Ministry of Public 
Education, under the scientific supervision of 
Professor BossERT. On September 11th, 1947, 
Professor BosserT embarked on this excavation. 
In this occasion Karatepe was approached directly 
from Ceyhan by a more southerly route following 
an ancient caravan road, by truck, heavily laden 
with tents, mattresses, picks, and shovels. It was 
necessary to spend two days widening out the 
track here and there for the passage of the truck; 
but the truck arrived in the end at the foot of 
Karatepe. 

On a second journey were brought provisions, 
drugs, and the remainder of the staff, and in a 
downpour of rain we hastened to pitch tents near 
the summit of Karatepe and to stow our material. 

The next few days were devoted to general 
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preparations and the organization of our camp. 
We had three workers at our disposal, but one of 
them was despatched into the neighboring villages 
to secure additional labor. In the meantime, the 
architect IBRAHIM SuZzEN and Dr. NIHAL 
ONGUNSU, with the aid of one workman, began 
to clear a path through the thicket for the topo- 
graphical survey of the citadel walls, which took 
them more than two months. As the result of a 
very fortunate suggestion made by Professor 
BossErT, his assistant, Dr. HALET CAMBEL, be- 
gan digging at a spot which was subsequently 
called the lower gateway. Since there was at that 
time only one workman, we were obliged to wield 
picks and shovels ourselves; Dr. HALET was 
assisted by Dr. MunispBpE ANSTOCK, her husband 
and the author as honorary guests. Our joint 
efforts were soon crowned with success, for 5 cm. 
below the surface we struck the face of the first 
column of the Phoenician inscriptions. In spite 
of the almost unbearable heat and lack of water 
we needed, from this moment, no spur to our 
efforts. We proceeded to a depth of half a metre 
and later uncovered the second column, and some 
sculptures; by the end of a week, with the arrival 
of additional workmen, we had cleared the entire 
row of Phoenician inscriptions, sculptures includ- 
ing a sphinx which projected from the line, and, 
opposite to these, the Hittite hieroglyphics and 
sculptures. 

It was at this point that the writer detected the 
name of King Asitawanda in the Phoenician text, 
and also on the sphinx in the Hittite text. The 
discovery was celebrated appropriately the same 
evening. It gave rise to the hope that the two texts 
might constitute a bilingual, and if so, provide 
the key to a complete understanding of Hittite 
hieroglyphics, which had so far for the most part 
defeated interpretation. 

Dr. MUHIBBE began excavation on the upper 
gateway to the south, which revealed also some 
Hittite texts. The work was continued by Dr. 
BAHADIR, when he arrived a fortnight later. 
Professor BossErT and the writer occupied them- 
selves with cleaning the inscriptions and sculp- 
tures, and copying the texts. Trial pits were also 


Karatepe: Sculptured lion from the lower gate- 
way of the citadel, with a text in Phoenician char- 
acters inscribed along his flank. 
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Karatepe: The passageway of 
the lower gate, showing a lion, 
with a text in Hittite hiero- 
glyphics inscribed on his flank, 
followed by reliefs of the god 
Bes, a Hittite archer with a bear, 
and further panels. 


H. 


sunk from the summit and Dr. ANSTOCK 
found a fragmentary Hittite inscription. The 
upper gateway revealed some very interesting 
scuiptures and Hittite texts, which seemed partly 
at least to parallel the texts in the lower gateway 
to the north. 

Dr. HALEr and the writer had to leave before 
the work was complete, but nevertheless they wit- 
nessed the excavation of a chamber at the lower 
gate with further Hittite inscriptions and sculp- 
tures. Of all texts squeezes were taken. 

The season lasted until the beginning of No- 
vember, but Dr. BAHADIR remained until De- 
cember 7th, 1947, in order to finish the squeezes 
and inventory work. 

In 1948, between June 8th and July 11th, Dr. 
HaLetT made some additional investigations at 
the lower doorway. She established the connec- 
tion of the citadel wall with the lower gateway 
and disclosed a series of chambers on the eastern 
side of the upper gateway, which might, from the 
remnants of pithoi and sherds found there, be 
called storerooms. 

During the following season, LuTru OZIN, 
architect, and Musrara Katac, from the 
Museum in Ankara, replaced Dr. MUHIBBE and 
her husband, and work was begun on September 
17th, 1948. As a result of additional architec- 
tural investigations by trial excavations, a spiral 
staircase in the passage of the upper gateway and 
28 towers, which projected at intervals of 7 to 
10 metres from the citadel walls, were brought to 
light. The projection of these towers is between 








4 and 5 m. from the citadel walls. The N.-S. axis 
of the citadel walls is approximately 430 metres, 
the E.-W. axis 190 meters. 

On the summit of the hill a palace was dis- 
closed, and on the northern slopes another large 
building, insignificant fragments of pottery of 
native origin, and some showing Cypriote influ- 
ence, were found. 

Investigations on Domuztepe were made, as in 
the preceding year, and two trial excavations were 
undertaken. These revealed a basalt quarry and 
several fragments of an unfinished orthostate. 
The implications are that this Hittite site was 
much disturbed during the Roman period. (The 
third preliminary report has gone to Press.) 

On September 15th, 1949, the work of excava- 
tion was begun again. 

The importance of the discoveries to date 
reveals: 

1. Access to both gateways is by a broad 
angular approach, flanked by the two towers of 
the gateway building (Hilani). The entrance to 
the northern gateway is flanked by two lions. Then 
follow sculptures intermingled with slabs con- 
taining inscriptions and terminating in two 
sphinxes at the inner door. The southern gateway 
is similarly built. The inscriptions on the left 
sides of both gateways are in Phoenician and form 
the longest text in that language known until now. 
The inscriptions on the right consist of the same 
text repeated in Hittite hieroglyphics, and the two 
sets thereby constitute a bilingual, as has been 
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Karatepe: Re- 
lief, in two levels, 
showing musi- 
| cians and dancers. 
= The approximate 
= date of the site is 


Asitawanda, King of the Danunians; describes 
his deeds; refers to his connection with Urikki, 
known as King of Qué, from Assyrian texts (and 
therefore establishes an approximate date for 
the site of 730 B.c.). Since the site, after its 
destruction by fire, was not rebuilt, ample oppor- 


730 Bc. (see text). tunity is provided for the study of the different 


techniques of the sculptors. The sculptures are of 
religious, mythological and profane significance. 


2. By far the most important discovery is that 
of the bilingual texts. These form the basis for 
our knowledge of Hittite hieroglyphics, which 
have remained largely undeciphered until now. 
An ever-increasing literature on the Phoenician 
text alone testifies. to the importance of this dis- 
covery from the standpoint of linguistics, religion 
and history, and our knowledge of Hittite hiero- 
glyphics will now reveal to us periods and spheres 
of what has hitherto remained but a dark epoch of 
of oriental history. 





subsequently established by Professor BossERT 
and the writer. The textual matter concerns 
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COINS STRUCK AT THE MINT OF ALEXANDRIA DURING THE 


ROMAN EMPIRE REVEAL THE NATURE OF THE CITY'S COM- 
MERCE AND INDUSTRY, INSEPARABLY COMBINED WITH WOR- 
SHIP OF THE GODS OF TRADE, ABUNDANCE, AND PROSPERITY 


COINS OF ROMAN ALEXANDRIA 


Aline Abaecherli Boyce 


Curator of Roman and Byzantine Coins at the American Numismatic Society, New York 


ARLY IN THE REIGN OF ALEXANDER THE 
Great the city of Alexandria, thereafter the 
principal seaport of Egypt, was founded. Its 
coinage—stylistically among Alexander’s finest 
pieces—appeared only towards the end of his life. 
Alexander’s successors, the Ptolemies, at first 
continued, then modified Alexander’s coinage, and 
finally struck types distinctly their own, particu- 
larly the famous eagle which hovered on the re- 
verse to the end of the dynasty. When, after the 
fall of Cleopatra and the absorption of Egypt 
into the Roman Empire, Augustus struck a bronze 
coinage locally at Alexandria, the ancient Ptol- 
emaic eagle alighted on the new reverses, to abide 
for only a brief space, when new types, of imperial 
purport, were issued from this mint. The eagle 
reappeared, however, from time to time, in various 
attitudes, and survived right up to the reform of 
Diocletian, when coinage throughout the Empire 
changed its appearance completely. 

But the eagle became only one among many, 
for from the time of Augustus the reverse types 
struck at the mint of Alexandria shared one dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the Greek local coinage 
throughout the Empire, namely, great variety of 
subject, a characteristic that makes all the local 
coinage under imperial Rome both fascinating 
and appealing. 

The subject matter of these Alexandrian re- 
verses, taken as a whole as well as individually, 





is a composite affair—Roman imperial themes 
mingle with Greek and Egyptian gods and myths, 
and with local monuments, shrines, and land- 
marks. A mere listing of these themes, many of 
which recur again and again from reign to reign, 
would produce as impressive a document as a 
lengthy papyrus tax roll (and a considerably less 
dull one for the layman). Many of the types still 
await explanation, but for anyone interested in 
the coins of Roman Alexandria it is easy to follow 
one or two persistent motifs in order to see how 
themes were emphasized from emperor to em- 
peror, from year to year. 


One may truly say “from year to year,” for the 
coins of this mint were marked with the regnal 
years of the emperors, according to the Greek 
system of numbering, the first year being 4, the 
second B, the tenth J, the twelfth JB, the twentieth 
K, the twenty-second KB, etc. The year-sign, L, 
preceded the date; thus, LIZ (Nos. 2, 9, 10, 13) 


means “‘the year 17.” 


Ancient Alexandria was a great commercial 
city through which the produce and manufactures 
of Egypt poured into the Mediterranean, and 
thence sailed to many shores and towns. Who has 
not heard of the great Lighthouse, the work of 
Sostrates of Cnidus, on the Island of Pharos in 
the harbor? Who has not seen somewhere a 
drawing of it? But how many of us have seen the 
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Pharos on the coins of Alexandria, where it ap- 
pears again and again in several forms? Through 
these representations of the Pharos, of the god- 
dess Isis Pharia with her full-blown sail, and of 
galleys and ships (Nos. 1-3, 19-20), the Alex- 
andrian coins celebrate the city as a great port. 

Alexandria was able to record her activity on 
the coins in other ways. Egypt was an important 
granary for the Roman Empire, as the course 
of Roman history reveals on many an occasion. 
No theme is more recurrent on the coins than the 
story of grain. In various ways we are indirectly 
shown the importance of grain to Egypt and there- 
fore to Rome. Indirectly, because back of almost 
every representation cited below, we shall find 
the predominance of religious cult. Wheat ears 
may form the main type (No. 4), similar to types 
struck on silver in Asia. Or they may be grouped 
around a caduceus (No. 6), a universal set of 
prosperity symbols in the Roman Hellenistic 
world. They are frequently carried by gods (Nos. 
5, 7-9). 

The modius or wheat basket is commonly worn 
as a headdress by the gods, and, as a sacred object, 
sits on a column guarded by two serpents, or on 
a column between Demeter and Euthenia ( Abun- 
dance; Nos. 10, 11). Or it is borne on a cart (as 
it is on Augustan imperial silver), and here we 
have the somewhat fantastic picture of a portion 
of a sacred procession in which the grain basket 
appears as an object of cult (No. 13). The 
modius appears also between two torches, symbols 
of Demeter (No. 12) or enshrined on a sacred 
throne (No. 14). Demeter and Euthenia appear 
together standing, or with one enthroned (Nos. 
7, 8). Euthenia is crowned with wheat or holds 
ears of wheat (Nos. 5, 7, 8). Demeter appears 
with Sarapis, the most familiar of the local 
deities. We are not surprised when we see De- 
meter and Euthenia bearing wheat ears, or even 
Homonoia (Concordia) or Eirene (Pax); but 
there is something astonishing in the type which 
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shows Athena bearing two ears of wheat (No. 9)! 
Around an enthroned Zeus are grouped Demeter, 
Hermes, and Nilus, the god of the great river on 
which life in Egypt depends (No. 15). What 
more impressive witness to a consciousness of 
collaboration among deities of abundance, trade, 
and prosperity? Nilus also appears riding on a 
hippopotamus, and bearing ears of wheat (No. 
16). 

Under Antoninus Pius we have new types—the 
particularly interesting ones of the plowman and 
the reaper, the peasant at work (Nos. 17, 18). 
It was, incidentally, under this Emperor, that the 
large bronze Alexandrian “medallic drachmae” 
reached their finest quality, when the Labors of 
Heracles, the Judgement of Paris, and the signs 
of the zodiac provided elaborate themes for the 
die-cutter. Under L. Verus comes a type combin- 
ing grain and ships—a statuesque Euthenia stands 
between two ships (No. 19), gods of the Nile and 
Mediterranean lying in the foreground. 

These types will suffice to illustrate the rich 
variety of two among many themes which are 
found on the coins struck at Alexandria under the 
Roman Empire. Running through this numis- 
matic tapestry of grain, abundance, and trade, the 
threads of the religious background are ever pre- 
dominant—the coins are a fine example of the 
inseparability of religious cult and subsistence in 
antiquity. And now, as we leave the great harbor 
and its Lighthouse, let us look upon yet another 
sailing vessel, the good ship SEBASTOPHOROS, 
Emperor-Bearer (No. 20), which was struck on 
the billon tetradrachms of Alexandria in the 
thirteenth: year of Nero, 66-67 A.D., the year 
during which this self-styled artist sailed to Greece 
to take part and triumph in the great games of 
that land. There is a tale that he intended to 
make a stop at Alexandria. The Alexandrian mint 
must have heard of it. And on their coins the 
Alexandrian die-cutters commemorated Nero’s 
journey to the East. 


All the coins reproduced here are from the Newell Collection at the Museum of the 
American Numismatic Society. The coins were struck in the reigns of the following 


Emperors: 1. Hadrian. 2. Hadrian. 
6. Claudius. 7. Hadrian. 
12. Hadrian. 13. Trajan. 


17. Antoninus Pius. 18. 


3. Hadrian. 
8. Trajan. 
14. M. Aurelius. 


Antoninus Pius. 


4..Claudius. 5. Tiberius (Livia). 
9. Hadrian. 10. Trajan. 11. Trajan. 
15. Trajan. 16. Antoninus Pius. 
L. Verus. Nero. 


19. 20. 
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These vases in the 
Geometric style 
were found with a 
pithos burial of an 
infant at the north- 
west foot of the 
Areopagus. 


THE ATHENIAN AGORA: 1949 SEASON 


URING APRIL, May, AND JUNE, 1949, THE 
BD csacticas School of Classical Studies at 
Athens conducted its fourteenth season of excava- 
tion in the Agora of Athens. The staff consisted 
of MARGARET Crosby, Lucy TALcotr, MARIAN 
WELKER, EUGENE VANDERPOOL, RODNEY S. 
YounNG, and G. RoGER Epwarps, all Fulbright 
Fellows, JOHN TRAvios, Architect, M. ALISON 
FRANZ, photographer, and Homer A. THomp- 
sON, Field Director. 


Field work, with fifteen workmen, proceeded 
at a modest pace. Exploration of a large area 
west of the Areopagus, outside the southwest 
corner of the Agora, has been completed; dis- 
coveries include the street system of the district, 
fifth and fourth century B.c. private houses, shops 
of artisans in marble, bronze, iron, and clay, and 
a long public building of the late fifth century B.c., 
probably a law court. Two more burials of the 
Geometric period were found in this region (see 
ARCHAEOLOGY 1.3.169-170), one of a warrior, 
the other of a baby; the latter was accompanied 
by the eight small Geometric vases shown above. 


This season also saw the beginning of the 
project of reconstructing the second century B.c. 
Stoa of Attalos, under the E.C.A. program, to 
serve as the permanent Agora Museum (see ArR- 
CHAEOLOGY 2.3.124-130). With JoHN TRAVLOs 
as supervising architect, the general supervision 
of Professor A. ORLANDOs of the Department of 
Restorations, and fifty workmen, the first step was 
to explore the whole area thoroughly in order to 
gather all possible evidence for the plan and 
architectural details of the building and for the 
earlier history of the site. It has been known for 
a long time that beneath the north part of the 


Stoa lay the remains of a large square structure; 
this has now yielded a date (third quarter of the 
fourth century B.c.) and a probable identification 
as a palaestra or wrestling hall. Beneath this, in 
turn, have appeared traces of a still earlier struc- 
ture, with a floor basin in the nature of a foot bath. 

The demolition of a late Roman wall west of 
the Stoa yielded many architectural fragments, 
in poros, of an early building of the Doric order, 
whose foundations have not been discovered. 
Since the buildings west, south, and east of this 
area are accounted for, leaving only the north 
where the literary evidence indicates that the 
Stoa Poikile or Painted Colonnade once stood, it 
is assumed that these are fragments of the latter. 
The date indicated by the profiles of the mould- 
ings and by the still brilliant painted bands’ of 
lotus and palmette is the second quarter of the 
fifth century B.c., which accords satisfactorily 
with the proposed identification. 

An extraordinary new discovery is that a 
marble fragment found in the Agora, neck and 
shoulders of a human figure, joins a head found, 
in the 80’s or 90’s of the last century, at Athens’ 
distant suburb of Eleusis. Through the good 
ofices of the Greek Archaeological Service, this 
head has been transferred from Eleusis to the 
Agora. It turns out to be a Triton, from the series 
of colossal figures (“‘Stoa of the Giants”) which 
were carved in the second century A.D. to decorate 
the facade of the Odeion. 

Other new finds include a number of fragments 
of inscriptions, fragments of two calyx kraters by 
the Kleophrades Painter, an oinochoe attributed 
to the Pan Painter, and several clay impressions 
taken, in ancient times, from fine metalwork. 

—Homer A. THompson 
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| Above, leit: Excavations within the foundations of the Stoa of Attalos have revealed remains 
| of a fourth century building, apparently a palaestra, and beneath that a still older building whose 
courtyard floor and a foot bath are exposed here. Right: Plan of the Stoa of Attalos, 1949, showing 
its relation to the palaestra and to the Roman market on the east. 
Below, left: The new finds include fifth century architectural fragments, presumably from the 
Stoa Poikile, including an anta capital whose profile and perspective restoration are shown here. 
Center: A head found long ago at Eleusis joins a neck found in the Agora; this is a colossal Triton 
from the “Stoa of the Giants,” the second century A.D. facade of the Odeion. Right: Among the 
minor finds were ancient impressions taken from fine metalwork; from this cast of such an impres- 
sion, the subject is seen to be.a reclining warrior. 
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AN EPIGRAPHICAL JOURNEY IN IRAN, 1948 | 


By Richard N. Frye 


A graduate of the University of Illinois (A.B., 1939) and Harvard University (Ph.D., 1946), 
Dr. Frye was in the Near Eastern section of the Office of Strategic Services in World War II, and spent 


three years in the Near and Middle East. He devoted the summer of 1948 to copying, under extraordinary 


difficulties, a series of Middle Persian inscriptions important to the study of Sasanian history and the 


Zoroastrian religion. He is now assistant professor of Middle Eastern Studies at Harvard University. 


HE STUDY OF MIDDLE PERSIAN INSCRIP- 
ee and of the important historical, 

religious, and linguistic material they con- 
tain, has suffered greatly from the lack of 
adequate reproductions of the original texts. The 
bilingual inscription of Hajjiabad, near Istakhr, 
for example, has been the subject of numerous 
scholarly articles in the last hundred years, but 
we still have no adequate reproduction of the 
text. With the advance in photography (witness 
the remarkable photographs made by the Oriental 
Institute Persepolis expedition), and the new 
means for making squeezes (GEORGE CAMERON 
used the new latex squeezes for Behistun), it 
should be possible to make adequate reproduc- 
tions of the inscriptions for the use of scholars 
everywhere. 

While in Iran during the summer of 1948, I 
sought to put into operation the proposal of 
MArTIN SPRENGLING for a Corpus Inscriptionum 
Pahlavicarum.* Unfortunately, the means at my 
disposal were limited, while lack of transporta- 
tion, and illness, played havoc with my plans. 
With the cooperation of scholars in Europe and 
Iran, such a Corpus can be assembled, and it is to 
be hoped that plans will reach fruition in the not 
too distant future. At the request of the editor, 
I have penned the following brief, preliminary 
summary of what was accomplished last year. 


I should preface my remarks with an explana- 
tion of what a squeeze of an inscription is, for 
those who have not encountered this material. 





Fic. 1. A pillar with a Middle Persian in- 
scription in a late cursive script, probably 
dating from the seventh century A.D. It is 
located in the museum yard at Persepolis, but 
may have been brought from Istakhr. The 
squeeze has been made and is almost ready 
to be removed. 
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Squeeze paper is a porous, loose-textured paper, 
somewhat like very thin blotting paper, which has 
the characteristic of stretching readily when wet, 
and drying in whatever shape it has been made to 
assume. Epigraphers consume large quantities of 
it. In using it to make facsimiles of inscriptions, 
it is soaked in water, held up dripping against the 
surface of the inscription, and vigorously beaten 
with some such tool as the bristle end of a long- 
handled hair brush, until it adheres to the surface 
at every point. It is then left to dry, and when 





Fic. 2. Naqsh-i-Rustam: The Parsik text of the 
Res Gestae Divi Saporis, to the right, and the text 
of Kartir’s inscription, below left, on the Ka‘bah 
of Zoroaster, both covered with squeeze paper. 


dry it comes off neatly (FIGURE 1). If properly 
done, the resulting product is an accurate cast of 
the surface and of all irregularities in the surface, 
including inscribed characters and every mark of 
weather or mechanical injury, with the great 
added convenience that it can be rolled up with a 
dozen or a hundred others into a cylinder and 
bundled and tied for easy transportation. If the 
text being copied is too large to be covered by a 
single sheet of squeeze paper, additional sheets 
may be applied, overlapping like shingles, or suc- 
cessive squeezes may be made, each overlapping 
the area covered by the previous one. Back home, 
they are normally as easy to read as the stone it- 
self, and in many or most cases easier, since slight 
depressions in the stone, which the eye might miss, 
appear as elevations when the squeeze is reversed. 
Furthermore, if a facsimile for publication is de- 
sired, the letter impressions may be blacked in 
with soft pencil, and later traced in india ink on 
drawing paper, on an underlighted, glass-topped 
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Fic. 3. Naqsh-i-Rustam: Shapur’s capture of and 
triumph over the Roman emperor Valerian. The 
Middle Persian inscription of Kartir is to the right. 


table. Careful epigraphers often make two com- 
plete sets of squeezes, blacking in one set in the 
field with constant checking against the original, 
leaving the other untouched, and bringing both 


Ripmmeetttt) R60 = 
Fic. 4. Naqsh-i i-Rustam: The Middle Per- 

sian inscription of Kartir, superimposed on a 

figure of a Persian grandee. The bottom part 


of the inscription is illegible. 














sets home for final comparison and study. 
Persepolis 

At Persepolis, the vast palace of the Achae- 
menid kings, in addition to many photographs, I 
secured squeezes of the following Middle Persian 
inscriptions : 


The Parsik inscriptions on the windowsill 
of the chamber of Darius (see E. HERz- 
FELD, Paikuli, Berlin 1924, 121-122). 

An unpublished inscription in a late cursive 





a pe al wll 
Fic. 5. Naqsh-i-Rustam: Att Murap, of the 
museum at Persepolis, making a squeeze of 
the inscription. The tomb of the Achaemenid 
king Darius is in the mountainside above this 
bas-relief. 

script of Middle Persian, on a pillar (said to 

have been brought from Istakhr) standing 

by the Museum (FiGureE 1). 

At Nagsh-i-Rustam, “‘the Carving of Rustam,” 
where stands the controversial building known as 
the Ka‘bah of Zoroaster, with its trilingual record 
of the deeds of the Sasanian emperor Shapur I 
(241-272 a.p.), the Res Gestae Divi Saporis: 
The Parsik, Pahlavik, and Greek texts of 





the trilingual inscription of Shapur I, on the 
Ka‘bah (FiGuRE 2). 

The Parsik inscription of Kartir, below 
the Parsik version of Shapur’s inscription, on 
the Ka‘bah. 

The Parsik inscription of Kartir behind 
the horse of Shapur on the mountainside 
directly behind the Ka‘bah (Figures 3, 4, 
and 5, and compare the photographs by 
GeEorGE C. MILEs in ARCHAEOLOGY 1.3.126- 
127). The first part of this inscription is an 
almost verbatim copy of the preceding in- 
scription of Kartir on the Ka‘bah. 
At Nagsh-i-Rajab: 

The Parsik, Pahlavik, and Greek inscrip- 
tions of Shapur. 

The Parsik inscription of Kartir. This is 





Fic. 6. Naqsh-i-Rajab: Making a squeeze of the 
inscription of Kartir. A bas-relief of Ardeshir, 
father of Shapur, can be seen to the right. 


identical with the end of the Sar Mashad 
inscription (see below). FIGURE 6 shows 
how this text was reached for study. 


Shapur and Sar Mashad 

In 1924 Ernst HERZFELD, the German archae- 
ologist and explorer of the Middle East, dis- 
covered a monumental cliff carving of the Sasa- 
nian king Bahram II, near the mountain village of 
Sar Mashad. This consisted of a large bas-relief 
of the king and his court, and an 800-word inscrip- 
tion in Parsik, the second longest yet discovered 
in Persia. No transcription of this has been pub- 
lished, and it seemed imperative to obtain copies. 


Accordingly, I set out from Shiraz for Sar 
Mashad. 


Accompanied by the Reverend R. SHARP, 
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pastor and builder of the Anglican church of 
Shiraz, and the Reverend and Mrs. KENNETH 
OsTER, American missionaries in Shiraz, I went 
by automobile to the village of Bala Deh, south of 
Kazerun. The automobile was unable to proceed 
further, so | went on alone. I visited the structure 
with four arches (chahar taq) of Jireh near the 
village of Bala Deh, and with the help of one 
MuHAMMaAD ILANI, of the village of Jidwal 
Turki, obtained two horses and a mule to make 
the trip over the mountains. 

Since no water was to be found before Sar 
Mashad, we loaded our mounts with water- 
melons, which helped to quench our thirst on the 
trip. The wind blew continuously and the dust 
blotted out the sun throughout the entire journey, 
all of which gave a peculiarly eerie atmosphere 
to the ruins at Sar Mashad. We left Bala Deh 
about 4:00 P.M. and by continuous riding, or 
rather climbing and falling, arrived at the village 
of Sar Mashad shortly before 10:00 p.m. 

Sar Mashad proved to be a small village of 
about ten families. Their houses are made of 
thorns, and the entire encampment is surrounded 
by a wall of thorns with one opening through 
which the goats and sheep are driven in the morn- 
ing to graze outside. A spring of clear, warm 
water flows by the village from a cleft in the 
rock some 200 meters away, which is called by 
the local people Sar Cheshme, ‘“The Head of the 
Spring.” The existence of the spring was probably 
the principal reason for a settlement here from 
ancient times. On all sides of the village are 
ruins of buildings, evidences of a larger popula- 
tion in past centuries, including remains of what 
seemed to be another chahar taq like the one near 
Jireh. 

The mountainside where the bas-relief of 
Bahram II is carved is only a short distance from 
the village. Herrzreip published photographs 
of the relief, but nothing of the inscription. The 
latter is approximately 5.28 meters long and 2.76 
meters high (17 by 9 feet). Beneath it is the bas- 
relief, 4.65 meters long and 2.14 meters high (15 
by 7 feet). The letters of the inscription are 
about 3.5 cm. high. 


Unfortunately the inscription is poorly pre- 
served, but on the left hand side thirty-two lines 
are legible. A bank of weather-worn rock, about 
80 cm. wide, divides the inscription in the middle, 
where nothing is legible. The inscription origi- 
nally had fifty-nine lines, not one of which is com- 





pletely legible today. The first fourteen lines, as 
now deciphered, are a copy of the inscription of 
the chief priest (mobadan mobad) Kartir on the 
Ka‘bah of Zoroaster at Nagsh-i-Rustam, and 
lines 53 to 59 are a copy of the inscription of the 
same Kartir at Naqsh-i-Rajab. Of special interest 
are several identical phrases in lines 42, 44, 50, 
51, and 52, where the words Zy krtyr xnglpy 
appear. At first I thought that this was the title 





ee oA # d 
7. Sar Mashad: Figure of Bahram II 
killing a lion, while another lion lies dead at 


Fic. 


his feet. This is the bas-relief below the 
inscription. 


of Kartir, but further work on the inscription did 
not confirm this, and the interpretation is still in 
doubt. 

A question at once arises. Why should Kartir, 
the mobadan mobad of Shapur I, Hormizd I, and 
Bahram I and II, have carved similar inscriptions 
at Naqsh-i-Rustam and Nagsh-i-Rajab, both near 
Persepolis, and at Sar Mashad? From the con- 
tents of the inscription there is little doubt as to 
the author. The importance of Nagqsh-i-Rustam 
and Nagqsh-i-Rajab in the ancient history of Iran 
is well known, but what claim to fame has the 
isolated site of Sar Mashad? The numerous 
ruins in the vicinity of the village do testify to the 
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existence of a city here in Sa: aian times. Of 
course, it is possible that Kartir carved inscrip- 
tions in various other places in Iran, which have 
been destroyed or not yet discovered. 
GHIRSHMAN, on the other hand, suggested, in a 
conversation, that Sasanian bas-reliefs and in- 
scriptions are found near caves, either natural or 
man-made, and that these caves are probably the 
tombs of Sasanian monarchs or high dignitaries. 
Sar Mashad does not prove the exception, for 
there is a cave in the mountain above the bas- 
relief. Is it possible that this was the grave of 


a ie ee :" A . 3 


Fic. 8. Sar Mashad: Bahram II extending his 
hand to his queen over a third figure, possibly a 
prince. A fourth figure to the right has been de- 
stroyed by the ravages of time. 

Bahram II, or of Kartir himself? Perhaps this 
was the native town of Kartir. 

The enigmatic figure of Kartir, which has tan- 
talized scholars of late, however, still remains 
shrouded in mystery. Our knowledge of the 
events of Bahram II’s reign is very meagre, and 
the bas-reliefs which this Sasanian monarch caused 
to be carved at various sites in Fars do not 
elucidate it. Those at Barm-i-Dilak near Shiraz 
are especially curious. The evidence of the bas- 
reliefs, coupled with the inscriptions, suggests that 
Kartir did exercise greater power than anyone be- 
fore him, except the king. It would not be too 
much to suppose that Kartir did assume a position 
as representative of God on earth, able to trans- 
mit the power to rule from God to the king. It 
seems plausible that we have with him the turning 
point in the relations of the Zoroastrian church 
to the Sasanian state. From the inscriptions of 
Kartir, especially those best preserved on the 
Ka‘bah of Zoroaster, we see his growing power 
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under successive kings. In lines 17 and 18 of the 
Ka‘bah inscription Kartir says: 

“This inscription was written by me in 
order that whoever in the future sees the 
imperial records, documents, or inscriptions, 
he shall know that I am Kartir, who under 
Shapur, King of Kings, was dubbed Kartir 
the teacher. Under Ohrmizd, King of Kings, 
and Varahran, King of Kings, I was called 
Kartir, Ahramazda’s priest (magupat) and 
under Varahran, King of Kings, Varahran’s 
son, I was named Kartir, savior of the soul 
(baxt ruvan) of Varahran, Ahramazda’s 
priest.” 

Before the discovery and decipherment of his 
inscriptions, Kartir was unknown to history. We 
can only speculate about his power and influence 
with the Sasanian kings, but under the two Bah- 
rams he seems to play the role of a Rasputin. 
Kartir’s inscriptions are carved in a “royal style,” 
and are unique in being the only inscriptions in 
Sasanian Iran not carved by a king. Future in- 
vestigation may reveal more about the priest 
who arrogated to himself the privilege usually 
reserved for monarchs. 

I have been unable to identify the site of Sar 
Mashad among the towns and villages of Fars 
described by Islamic geographers and historians. 
Istakhri speaks of several villages in the district 
of Dasht-i-Barin in Fars, one called Jur and an- 
other Bar, where there was a spring of healthful 
water. The latter village might have been on the 
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we 

Fic. 9. Sar Mashad: A native of the village 
examining the dead lion carved at the foot of 
Bahram. A small platform carved from the moun- 
tainside exists at this place, probably where the 
stone carvers rested. 
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site of Sar Mashad. It is probable that the im- 
portance of the Sasanian town declined soon after 
the Muslim conquest. 

FicuRES 7, 8, and 9, made from enlargements 
—the relief can only be photographed from a 
distance—and therefore not sharp, show sections 
of the relief, which depicts Bahram II killing a 
lion with his sword, protecting his queen and 
ministers who stand behind him; FiGure 10 
shows a Persian lad standing on another’s 
shoulders to look at the inscription, though none 
of the symbols can be made out in the photograph. 
Clinging to the face of the mountain while we 
worked, we took squeezes of as much of the 
inscription as we could reach. A sizeable ladder 
was needed to allow us to finish the top part of 
the inscription, but not only was a ladder not 
available but no one in the village had ever even 





Fic. 10. Sar Marshad: The inscription, badly 
weathered. The man at the right is standing on the 
shoulders of a fellow villager. 


seen one. Two small trees were cut down and 
rungs of rope were fashioned, but the whole 
structure collapsed at the first attempt to mount 
it. Only after a number of futile attempts to 
complete the job did we resign ourselves in des- 
pondency to the will of Allah. The wind contin- 
ually tore off pieces of squeeze paper from the 
lower part of the inscription in spite of tape and 
supports. After much effort, over half of the 
inscription was “squeezed” and the rest copied 
in my notebook. The squeezes were rolled and 
strapped to my back, and were thus carried safely 
above the high saddle. 

On the return trip, following an easier route 
skirting the mountains, we passed extensive ruins 
of a city at the southern end of the valley in which 


Sar Mashad is located. These ruins may be 
tentatively identified as the site of mediaeval 
Ghundijan, which lay to the west of Jireh. An- 
other possibility is the town of Fahlan, which also 
lay to the west of Jireh. 

From Bala Deh I returned to Kazerun and 
thence, accompanied by the superintendent of 





This is the 


Fic. 11. Shapur: Foundation walls. 
courtyard where the inscription of Apasay was 
found on a pillar by GHIRSHMAN. The pillar has 
since fallen to the ground. 


public schools of Kazerun, went to Shapur 
(FiGuRE 11). In Shapur a dust storm so parched 
our throats that we were obliged to drink con- 
siderable quantities of water from the Shapur 





Fic. 12. Shapur: Procession of dignitaries at the 
triumph of Shapur over Valerian, carved on the 


mountainside. The city was founded by the 
monarch. 

River, which later had unhappy results. Here I 
photographed the bas-reliefs on the mountainsides 
(Figures 12 and 13) and obtained squeezes of 


the inscription of Apasay on a fallen pillar. The 
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Fic. 13. Shapur: 
left), at the site of Shapur, with a water channel 
cut through the center of the relief. The part of 
the relief below the cut was excavated, as it was 
underground. 


Bas-relief of Bahram II (at 


following day I returned to Shiraz in an oil tanker 
over the spectacular passes of “The Daughter”’ 
(Dukhtar) and “The Old Woman” (Pir-i-Zan). 


The amazing road over these passes had been 





*It is one of the curiosities of Persian civilization that 
they have never developed a script of their own. The 
Achaemenid kings, Cyrus, Darius, Xerxes, and their kin, 
whose language we know as Old Persian, used the cunei- 
form script of Babylonia. The Parthians wrote in a 
modified form of the Aramaic script which was the script 
used by the Hebrews. HeRzFELD coined the name 
Pahlavik for the Parthian script, and the term Parsik for 
the alphabet used for inscriptions by the Sasanians, suc- 
cessors of the Parthians. Actually, the difference between 

the two is not great. Middle Persian is a general term 

for all the Iranian dialects used in Iran between Old 

Persian and modern Persian, irrespective of the script 

employed. Today’s Persians use the Arabic script. 





constructed by the Engineer Corps of the Indian 
Army in the first World War, the members of 
which had carved on the mountainside certain 
verses, in Persian, offensive to the sentiments of 
the Persians. These were later chiseled off by 
order of REZA SHAH PAHLEVI. 

Return to Persepolis 

The poor condition of the squeeze of the Greek 
inscription on the Ka‘bah of Zoroaster, as well 
as my overlooking of the important, but poorly 
preserved, Aramaic inscription to the right of the 
tomb of Darius at Nagqsh-i-Rustam, led to a new 
expedition to the province of Fars. 

[ arrived in Shiraz on the last day of Ramazan, 
the Moslem month of fasting, and experienced 
considerable difficulties in obtaining transporta- 
tion to Persepolis. After a journey of ten hours 
in three different vehicles (the distance is less 
than thirty miles), I arrived at the foot of the 
grand staircase. At Persepolis I found that 
vandals had chipped off several Greek and 
Pahlavik letters from the inscription of Shapur at 
Nagqsh-i-Rajab. In the Persepolis museum, ZAKAT 
Aut, of the Ethnographical Museum of Tehran, 
was engaged in the preparation of a plaster model 
of all the ruins of Persepolis and Nagqsh-i-Rustam. 

On the walls of the museum at Persepolis, 
which is the ancient harem rebuilt for modern use, 
I found faint graffiti in Hebrew and Pahlavik 
characters, and made copies of them. 

Next day I returned to Shiraz. All attempt to 
organize a new expedition to Sar Mashad failed, 
and an attack of dysentery put a temporary end 
to future hopes. Before leaving Shiraz, however, 
I collected a small Turkish vocabulary from the 
Kashqai tribesmen; then I returned to Tehran, 
and shortly thereafter to Istanbul. 





There are many Middle Persian inscriptions still to be 
copied in Iran and Afghanistan. A few of them are 
noted here: 

The Tang-i-Sarwak inscriptions found by Sir AUREL 
STEIN. 

The inscription found near Obeh in Afghanistan just 
after World War II. 

The Pahlavi cursive fragments on six ash urns at 
Naqsh-i-Rustam, discovered by HERZFELD. 

Fragments found in Rayy by HERZFELD. 

In addition, those inscriptions already copied are in 
need of better reproduction (many are known only in 
transcription) ; while other inscriptions are sure to be 
found in the future. 
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AN ANCIENT 


HE PERSIAN IBEX ILLUSYRATED ABOVE IS 

s of the recent accessions from the Brum- 
mer collection to the Walters Art Gallery, Balti- 
more. It is one of a group of half a dozen bronzes 
from the mountainous, remote region of Azer- 
baijan, Persia. Little is known about them or 
about the people who made them, but there can 
be no doubt that they antedate the civilization 
developed under the Achaemenid kings. They 
have been dated between 1000 B.c. and 600 B.c. 
The ibex is represented with a vigor which im- 
parts artistic pleasure, but it is not realistically 
rendered. The horns are especially charming. 
There is one debate as to whether the ring top, 
which is detached (here illustrated in position), 





Courtesy Walters Art Gallery 


PERSIAN IBEX 


really belongs to this animal, and another debate 
about a deep conical dish of crude hammered 
bronze (not illustrated), which fits roughly into 
the ring top. However, there is no doubt that 
some similar ring and dish belonged in this posi- 
tion, and that the animal was intended to support 
a dish, perhaps for offerings. 


The ibex is fairly well known. It was exhibited 
at the Persian Exhibition in London in 1931, at 
the Persian exhibition which was held in New 
York in 1940, and in the exhibition of Master 
Bronzes at the Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, in 
1937; and it has been illustrated in several books 
on Persian art—Dororuy KENT HILt 
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OLOGICAL CENTER IN EGYPT 


32 N THE SPRING OF 1947 THE SITE AND BUILD- 
Sinai meng The gen eee | ings of Harvard Camp on the desert rock 
wae tails 4 SS. behind the Great Pyramid of Giza were turned 
over to the Egyptian Government’s Department 
of Antiquities. This meant the end of nearly half 
a century of work under the direction of GEORGE 
ANDREW REISNER, whose vision, boundless 
energy, and courage in the face of ill health dur- 
ing his last years still seemed to permeate the old 
buildings after his death in 1942 and enabled 
Miss EVELYN PERKINS, FRANCIS OLCOTT ALLEN 
and the Egyptian staff to carry on during the 
difficulties of the war. The accompanying pictures, 
taken toward the end of this time, convey some- 
thing of the cheerful, purposeful continuity which 
was part of the charm of this unique site, lying 
under the changing light of the desert sky but 
always presenting a view of the brilliant green of 
the cultivated valley spread out below. 

Harvard Camp was established by REISNER 
in 1902 for the Hearst Expedition of the Univer- 
sity of California. In 1905 it was taken over by 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and Harvard 


OOM GES. 
Cloud shadows over the Third 
Pyramid of Mycerinus, as seen 
from the veranda windows. 


OTRAS University, under whose joint auspices it con- 
Part of the daily water supply tinued for the following forty-three years, serving 


arriving at the Harvard Camp by not only for the excavation of the royal cemeteries 


camel. of the Giza Pyramid Field but as a base camp to 
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which the Expedition returned from working at 
other sites in Egypt and the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. Easily accessible from Cairo—no tourist 
would ever fail to visit the Pyramids—it was a 
hospitable meeting place for all who had an 
interest in Egypt ancient or modern. 





| The work of publication after the war neces- 
sitated the gathering together in the Boston 

Museum of Fine Arts of the mass of records 

which had accumulated at the camp during all 

these years. This entailed the closing of the old 

ofices in which REISNER had prepared his first 

Sudan volume, Kerma, and a long line of pre- 

liminary field reports, clarifying for the first time 

the history of Kush, or Ethiopia as it is sometimes 

called. The material of the late period in the 

Sudan, which is of great interest for its contacts 

Dp with the classical world, is now taking final form 
in Dows DUNHAM’s Royal Cemeteries of Kush, 

the first volume of which is at present ready for 

( the press. REISNER also produced at camp the 
series on the Upper Egyptian provincial site of 
Naga-ed-Dér and began the final publication of 

his Old Kingdom work with the Development of 

the Egyptian Tomb and the History of the Giza 

Necropolis, Vol. I. Also prepared there in the 

last years before the war was a History of 

Egyptian Sculpture and Painting in the Old King- 

dom, by WILLIAM STEVENSON SMITH, who is 

continuing the publication of the Giza work. 

REISNER’S identity of interest with the modern 

Egyptians among whom he had lived so long was 
one of the basic values of Harvard Camp. It is 
this spirit which could so usefully be carried for- 
ward by an American Research Center in Egypt. 
Established upon-the broad basis of study of the 
ancient and modern cultures of that country, it 
would provide a point of contact of vital impor- 
tance today for creating mutual understanding. 
—WILLIAM STEVENSON SMITH 


Right, top to bottom: 


Reis MoHAMMeED Sap and his brother MAn- 
MupD playing chess on the terrace above the 
Great Pyramid. 


“Seega,” a game like chess but played with 
stones in the sand. 


Muvsarkk, one of the diggers, doing extra serv- 
ice as a groom. 
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ATHEN 


The newly opened gallery of the National 
Archaeological Museum, Athens, containing 
works of art of the fifth century B.c., domi- 
nated by the great bronze god recovered from 
the sea off Artemision. 


THE NATIONAL ARCHAEOLOGICAL MUSEUM 


Photographs by courtesy of the National Museum, Athens 


NOTHER ROOM OF THE NATIONAL MusEUM 
A was formally opened to the public on the 
afternoon of August 11, 1949, in a ceremony at- 
tended by His Majesty K1nG PAUL, members of 
the Royal Family, and members of the Govern- 
ment and the Diplomatic Corps, and by a large 
number of professors and archaeologists both 
Greek and foreign. 


This room is the fourth of a series of ten which 
are planned as a provisional exhibit to illustrate 
the main periods of ancient Greek art and to 
serve until such time as the whole Museum can be 
reopened. The first three rooms were opened 
early in 1948 and a brief account of them ap- 


peared in ARCHAEOLOGY 1.3.148-149. The im- 
portance of this provisional exhibit, the impor- 
tance, that is, of having at least something 
available to the public, was stressed by Mr. 
Tsatsos, Minister of Education, in his opening 
address. He pointed out that it is now nearly ten 
years since the museums were closed and in that 
time a whole generation of children had passed 
through the schools without having visited a 
museum—without experiencing that direct con- 
tact with Greece’s past that only a museum can 
give. 


The newly opened room is devoted to marbles 
and bronzes of the fifth century B.c. The objects 
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National Museum, Athens. In courtyards and 
unused galleries antiquities await their turn to 
be re-mounted and exhibited when repairs to 
the Museum building, now under way with Mar- 
shall Plan assistance, are completed. 


have been carefully selected and _ tastefully 
arranged by CHRIsTOS KAROUZOs, Director of the 
Museum, and his wife SEMNI PAPASPIRIDI- 
Karouzou. New pedestals have been provided 
and the objects have been carefully placed so that 
there is no crowding and each piece can be seen 
and appreciated by itself. The room is dominated 
by the great bronze statue of Poseidon or Zeus 
from the sea off Artemision. Smaller bronzes 
occupy individual pedestals in the center of the 
room, among which we may note a handsome 
head of Zeus, about half life size, one of the finds 
from the original excavations at Olympia; newly 
cleaned, and given a prominent place in the gal- 
lery, it stands out and makes a striking impression. 
The ‘Kritian Boy” and several of the later 
korai, on temporary loan from the Acropolis 


Museum (not yet opened), provide a transition 


from the archaic art of the adjoining room. 


An attempt has been made to have the exhibit 
as representative as possible, and therefore a 
considerable number of provincial pieces, chiefly 
grave stelai, are shown. These marbles, many of 
them not widely known, give an interesting cross 
section of Greek art of the classical period in 
such centers as Argos, Boeotia, Thessaly, Arcar- 
nania and the Cyclades, and show that the artistic 
tradition was still as widespread in that period as 
it had been in archaic times. 


This provisional exhibit is housed in the new 





wing at the back of the old museum. The old 
museum itself, meanwhile, is undergoing extensive 
repairs and alterations, which it is hoped will be 
completed by 1952. This work is being financed 
with funds supplied by the Economic Cooperation 
Administration. Cellars for storage are being 
excavated underneath the former galleries, and 
when one passes the north side of the building one 
is astonished to see trucks driving into the cellars 
through holes in the wall, and, on looking up, to 
see the bare walls of the galleries where the 
archaic, classical, and Hellenistic sculptures were 
once exhibited. 


The south side is no less changed The tunnel 
leading into the Epigraphical Museum has van- 
ished, and with it the great bank of earth through 
which it passed. This space is to be enclosed and 
used for the expansion of the Epigraphical 
Museum, now full to overflowing. A small gallery 
which will contain a selection of the more interest- 
ing and important inscriptions, intended for the 
general public, is planned. 


It is earnestly to be hoped that these projects 
can be carried to completion, for then the 
National Museum, one of the world’s greatest 
repositories of ancient Greek art, will have 
adequate space to exhibit and store its treasures. 
The carefully selective display in the temporary 
galleries now open, their excellent lighting, the 
clear and informative labels provided, and the 
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National Museum, Athens. One of the workrooms used for the cleaning, 
repair, and restoration of statues. Readers will recognize the Marathon Boy 
in the foreground (see ARCHAEOLOGY 2.3.121-123), and the bronze Youth from 
Anticythera. The life-size plaster model of the horse and jockey at the right 


was made to assist in restoring the original group from fragments found at 
Artemision. 


attention given to all details of mounting and 
exhibition, provide a foretaste of what the 
museum can one day be, once the great undertak- 
ing of reconstruction is completed. If the work 
is continued as it has been begun, the museum will 


rank, not only as one of the richest, but also as one 
of the most agreeable and comprehensible of the 
museums in Europe, and will give as much 
pleasure to the average visitor as it can to the 
specialized student—EUGENE VANDERPOOL 
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FREDERICK CATHERWOOD 


IN EGYPT 


By Victor Wolfgang von Hagen 


Mr. von Hagen, whose Maya Explorer, the biography of John Lioyd Stephens, aroused a wave of interest in 
this early Americanist and led to the recent republication of Stephens’ racy Incidents of Travel in Central 
America, Chiapas, and Yucatan, has now turned his attention to Frederick Catherwood, the English artist who 
accompanied Stephens and made the charming sketches which illustrate his books; his biography of Catherwood 
will be published in February by the Oxford University Press. The article which follows is adapted from one 
of his chapters. With a trunkload of microfilm, Mr. von Hagen is now in the West Indies, writing the biography 
of another pioneer Americanist, Ephraim George Squier, for which he holds a Guggenheim Fellowship. 


The picture on the cover of this issue is from Catherwood’s watercolor of “The Nunnery” at Uxmal in 
Yucatan, and is reproduced by courtesy of Mr. von Hagen and the Oxford University Press. 


HE FAME OF FREDERICK CATHERWOOD— 

that is, the residue that time and misfortune 

have allowed him—rests alone on his illus- 
trations, which decorated and elucidated the text 
of the Maya travels of JoHN LLoyp STEPHENS. 
What has not been known, until now, is that 
CATHERWOOD had been enabled to make these 
superb, accurate Maya drawings by his previous 
archaeological experience around the rim of the 
Mediterranean. It was there, and among the 
sand-covered remains of the Egyptians, that 
FREDERICK CATHERWOOD in the very beginnings 
of archaeological interest gained the training that 
allowed him to gauge the position of the Maya in 
the stream of history, and to dispose of the meta- 
physical cobwebs that the antiquarians had woven 
about them, so that, with STEPHENS and PREs- 
cotr, he laid the foundations of American 
archaeological science, on which, in fact, it rests 
today. 

But time passed CATHERWOOD by. For, al- 
though he was one of the earliest and best pre- 
pared of architects working in the field of 
Mediterranean archaeology, his drawings, never 
published, have lain for over a century in the 
anonymity of the collections of the British 
Museum. Now I have excavated that Cather- 
wood ruin, and I have taken the dry bones of F. 
CATHERWOOD ARCH’T, as he liked to style him- 
self, and given them life, and he walks again 
among the ruins of the ancient civilizations to 
which he dedicated his whole career. 

Born in Hoxton parish, London, in 1799, and 
articled out to an architect for four years, FRED- 


ERICK CATHERWOOD finished his meager formal 
education with studies at the Royal Academy. 
In 1821 he went to Rome, then to Sicily and, 
following the remains of the Greeks, to Athens. 
By 1824 he was on the Nile. 

CATHERWOOD arrived in Egypt at the time 
that ‘Egyptianism’ was taking hold in European 
intellectual circles, inspired by the publications of 
the French savants who had traveled with NaApo- 
LEON during his short-lived conquest of that land. 
Beyond the superb beginnings of the Napoleonic 
architects little systematic work had been under- 
taken in those vast archaeological ossuaries; it 
had been only six years since GIOVANNI BELZONI 
had broken into the Khafre pyramid where he 
had pierced the walls and entered the labyrinths, 
trampling on golden-plated mummies as ‘thick as 
leaves in Vallambrosa.’ CATHERWOOD remem- 
bered as a boy seeing post-bills advertising BEL- 
ZONI as ‘The Patagonia Sampson,’ which 
exhibited his herculean six-foot-six-inch frame. 
Yet the archaeological bug having bitten him, 
BELZONI, after performing for many years in the 
circus, saved enough money to descend on Egypt 
and rip open the sealed tombs of the Pharaohs. 
So early was CATHERWOOD on the Egyptian scene 
that he arrived there the same year that CHAM- 
POLLION, using the Rosetta stone as the key, was 
publishing his Précis. 

In Cairo there were many young Englishmen 
who, helped and protected by His Majesty’s 
Consul, the most expeditious HENRY SALT, were 
busily exploring Egypt. Young WILKINSON, who 
was to become one of the most famous Egyptolo- 
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Reproduced by courtesy of the British Museum. 
Fic. 1. Freperick CATHERWOOD’s colored “Plan of Gourna, forming part of Great 
Plain of Thebes” (1832). This map, with CATHERWOOD’s notations, reveals his linguistic 
equipment as well as his ability at archaeological interpretation. 


gists and enter the lists as SIR JOHN GARDNER 
WILKINSON, was already at Thebes, working 
among the tombs with JAMEs HALisurTON. In 
Cairo, CATHERWOOD and his companions found 
Humpureys, Fox-STRANGWAYs, the accom- 
plished Major FEtix, the Frenchman LINANT 
(who was to earn enduring fame for his explora- 
tions with the Marquis LEON DE LA BorDE at the 
Nabatean ruins of Petra), Lorp PRUDHOE, and 
RoBerT Hay, all at work, in one way or another, 
on Egyptian antiquities. 

In the autumn of 1824 FREDERICK CATHER- 
WooD, in company with Henry ParRKE and 
JosePH ScoLeEs, hired a vessel and went up the 
Nile. Drawing and sketching on the way, they 
went a thousand miles beyond the first cataracts 
into the Nubian country. There, at considerable 
risk of life, for pencil and paper were accursed 
to the Arab, these young architects systematically 
mapped the clusters of ruins in the Upper Nile. 


In more than one sense CATHERWOOD’s career 
was cast in Egypt, for in October, 1824, at Alex- 
andria, he met Roperr Hay, a titled young man 
who later conducted the first systematic explora- 
tions of the Nilotic remains. Hay had not as yet 
made his first journey when he met CATHERWOOD 
and Henry Parke. It was CATHERWOOD’s 
drawings that delighted and raised his enthusiasm 
(‘if that is possible,’ writes RoBERT Hay) and 
determined his interest in Egyptology. On 4 Oc- 
tober, RoperT Hay dined with CaTHERWOOD, 
‘who gave him,’ as he writes in his own unpub- 
lished autobiography, ‘much good information on 
Egypt.’ This meeting, as the sequel will reveal, 
was to make archaeological history. 

Three years of travel having taken all of 
CATHERWOOD’s money, he proposed to return to 
England, with his portfolio of drawings, and 
recoup. He could not have selected a worse time 
to cross the Mediterranean, with the war raging 
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Reproduced by courtesy of the British Museum. 
Fic. 2. CATHERWOOD’s studies of the “Colossi of Memnon,” the enormous 
seated statues of Amen-Hotep III at Thebes, began late in 1833. In search of 
additional information he excavated at the base of this figure. These drawings 
have never before been published. 
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Reproduced by courtesy of the British Museum. 


CaTHERWOOD’s sketches of the less well preserved of the colossi, left side and 


rear. In preparing these drawings he made use of a camera lucida, a nineteenth-century device for 


copying the outlines of buildings and other monuments. 


These drawings were not signed, but his 


characteristic pencil notations establish his authorship. 


between Greece and Turkey. Fortunately for him, 
however, he left Egypt (‘on an Austrian brig that 
proposes going from Alexandria to Zante |drop- 
ping| Catherwood who proceeds to Greece,’ wrote 
RoBeERT Hay), before the combined French and 
British fleets annihilated the galleys of MEHEMET 
ALI; lives of Englishmen after that were not 
highly esteemed by the Pasha. But CATHERWOOD 
cleared the Mediterranean before the blow fell, 
picked up the casts of Grecian sculpture he had 
made previously, and made his way to Rome on 
his way back to England. This much we know. 
JOSEPH SEVERN, writing to his family from Rome 
in December 1825, said, ‘CATHERWOOD arrived. 
He will give you all particulars about me.’ 

The estimable Mr. CATHERWOOD arrived in an 
England torn by multiple dissensions: corn, cur- 
rency, and Catholics, as PHILIP GUEDALLA puts 
it—the social effects of the industrial revolution. 


CATHERWOOD walked right into the first Reform 
Riots. WarTt’s improved steam engine, HAr- 
GREAVE’s powered spinning wheels, MAUDSLAY 
lathes, CARTWRIGHT’S power loom were already 
fashioning England into one gigantic factory. 
The noises of the new machine-mythology mixing 
with the old cries of London—the bell of the post- 
man, the bawl of the water-cart man—were a 
cacophony to the artist-architect returning from a 
land of silence. Pre-Victorian society—and with 
it CATHERWOOD—was tossed into a maelstrom. 
In this economic confusion CATHERWOOD at- 
tempted to carry on his profession. He designed, 
we know, a large glass house built near Westmin- 
ster Bridge, and some workers’ houses at Penton- 
ville; pressed for money, he sold some of his 
sketches to the Egyptian Hall at Piccadilly, which 
had been built in 1823 during his absence. But 
apparently things did not go very well with him 
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and he must have often thought of the exciting 
creative life he had left in Egypt. Although he 
exhibited at the Royal Academy the architectural 
drawings he had made in Egypt, there seemed 
nothing to hold him in London. When at the end 
of 1828 he received an offer from RoBERT Hay, 
who asked him to return to Egypt, CATHERWOOD 
quickly dropped his T-square and compass and 
made ready to depart. At the age of twenty-nine 
CATHERWOOD began the second phase of his 
career. 

On his way to Egypt he passed through Italy 
and stopped for some days in Rome; JOSEPH 
SEVERN wrote his brother: ‘New Year’s Day 
1829 I heard from CATHERWOOD the other 
day.’ 

OBERT Hay or LIMPLvUM, heir to the mar- 
R quisate of Tweeddale, after exploring the 
Nile for some years, had thought out a most 
ambitious archaeological program. With a reti- 
nue of experienced artists, architects, topographi- 
cal draftsmen, and antiquarians (they were not 
yet archaeologists), ROBERT Hay planned to go 
up the Nile and investigate each ruined site, 
known and unknown. At each he planned to have 
his artists draw the murals with their inscriptions, 
and to have the architects make ground plans of 
the ruins. It was to be the greatest scientific 
expedition since NAPOLEON, between the years 
1799-1801, had come to Egypt with his army of 
conquest and a regiment of savants. ROBERT 
Hay’s expedition was composed of a company of 





Fic. 5. CatTHERWoop’s detail of 
the relief and hieroglyphics of 
the better-preserved colossus (see 
Fic. 2). The skill and accuracy 
which he perfected in Egypt were 
to stand him in good stead when 
he came to copy the Maya monu- 
ments in Central America. 


Reproduced by courtesy of the 
British Museum. 
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Englishmen, many of whom became famous in 
later years. The group included JosEpH BoNoMI, 
FRANCIS ARUNDALE, JAMES HALIBURTON (called 
BuRTON ), CHARLES LAvER, Epwarp W. LANE 
and WILKINSON (two incipient Egyptologists), 
G. B. GREENOUGH, GEORGE A. HOosKINs, and, to 
end the impressive list, FREDERICK CATHERWOOD. 
These young men, during the years 1828-38, were 
to lay down a systematic basis of Egyptian archae- 
ology. 

CATHERWOOD had first heard of RopertT Hay 
in London when he attended the architectural lec- 
tures at the Royal Academy. He was the grandson 
of JoHN Hay, the First Earl of Tweeddale, 
famous for the speech in Edinburgh that launched 
the Scots Colony at Darien. With seemingly 
small interest in the title he would one day inherit 
from his brother, RopeErrt Hay was destined to 
spend most of his life in the Near East, and to 
marry, much to the chagrin of the editor of 
Burke’s Peerage, KAuItza, daughter of ALEXAN- 
DER PSARAKE, chief magistrate of Apodulo in 
Crete. Still Hay used his inheritance to good 
purpose; at his own expense, he maintained this 
large expedition, which remained in the field for 
more than ten years. He bequeathed to the British 
Museum forty-nine folio volumes of paintings, 
drawings, plans, and panoramas of Egyptian an- 
tiquities, a monument of archaeological research. 
He published, however, but a single book. 

The expedition began its work at Memphis, 
the gateway to the glory of ancient Egypt, draw- 
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ing to scale the great pyramids of Gizeh, a work 
in which CATHERWOOD, for one, was engaged for 
some time. And remembered, too, for CATHER- 
woop’s sketch of the pyramids of Gizeh was pub- 
lished. After Memphis, Sakkareh; then it was 
Abydos; by 1832, the expedition was one thou- 
sand miles up the Nile and had set up its camp 
among the ruins of Thebes. 


It was here, at the ruins of the greatest cities 
of the ancient world—Thebes, Karnak, Luxor, 
and Deir el Bahri—that Roperr Hay’s expedi- 
tionists devoted their greatest attention. The 
magnificent temples built in the time of Queen 
Hatshepsut in 1500 B.c. crowded the banks of the 
Nile. The Temple of Karnak, composed of red 
granite cut at quarries at Aswan, was so beauti- 
ful when completed that it brought insomnia to 
Hatshepsut, who said that ‘she would not sleep 
because of this temple.’ It had virtually the same 
effect upon the young English architects who 
pitched their tents among these superbly beautiful 
monuments of violently polychromed limestone. 


CATHERWOOD began work in September 1832 
and, after careful measurements, drew first a 
colored plan of Thebes and then a detailed plan 
of the whole ruins. He then worked on a pano- 
rama of the valley showing Thebes—a sketch that 
would one day be enlarged into a huge scenic 
panorama and displayed in London and New 
York. Later he drew to scale the obelisks that 
protruded their stone tongues above the ruins. 
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Fic. 6. FREDERICK CATHERWOOD meas- 
uring the ruins of Tulum, in Quin. 
tana Roo, Yucatan, Mexico. This, as 
he drew himself for his Views of An- 
cient Monuments in Central America, 
is the only known portrait of CATHER- 
WOOD. 


JosEPpH BoNoMI, who displayed great skill in ren- 
dering hieroglyphics, drew the interiors of the 
Theban tombs, the murals, and inscriptions from 
the tomb of Rekhmare. In the meanwhile 
CHARLES LAVER was working on Karnak, making 
a rough plan of the superb capital of Amen- 
Hotep III. 

Toward the end of 1833 CATHERWOOD, in 
company with JAMES HALIBURTON, began work 
on the ‘Colossi of Memnon.’ HALIBURTON—of 
the Haripurtons of Roxburgshire—had come 
to Egypt in 1821 with WILKINSON, at the invita- 
tion of MEHEMET ALI, to make a geological sur- 
vey of the Nile. There, falling under the spell of 
the antique, he soon left the employ of the Pasha 
and went up the Nile. He had published in Cairo 
several bulky folios entitled Excerpta Hiero- 
gly phica and was known thereafter as an authority. 
But he published little more; his personal history, 
like that of CATHERWOOD, is lost. 

On the west bank of the Nile, between the 
ruined structures of Medinet Habu and the 
Rameseum, with their feet eternally lapped by the 
rising Nile, stood the seventy-foot-high statues of 
Amen-Hotep III. An architectural sculpture 
three thousand years old, they had been fashioned 
out of a reddish conglomerate from the sandhills 
of Edfu, and floated down the Nile in eight 
especially constructed ships. Overawed by the 
size and grandeur of his work, the architect- 
sculptor of the ‘Colossi’ glowed with enthusiasm; 
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‘They are wonderful,’ he said in hieroglyphics, 
‘for size and height, and they will last as long as 
heaven.’ 


CATHERWOOD raised a scaffold on the battered 
faceless sides of the statues, measured in detail 
these wonderful monuments of the ‘‘vocal Mem- 
non,’ and drew them to scale, and then he exca- 
vated about their base and discovered that they 
reposed only on a stratum of sand. CATHER- 
woop’s drawings, the first accurate ones ever 
made, have not until now been published; they 
lay in anonymity among the Hay collections in the 
British Museum. But his drawing of the Rame- 
seum Court, the raised terrace and the Osiris 
pillars of Rameses II, had a published history; 
this appeared in FINDEN’s Landscape Illustrations 
of the Bible. 


The expedition continued up the Nile, working 
at Hierakonpolis, Edfu, and finally about Ele- 
phantine and the Isle of Philae at the first cataract 
of the Nile. There CArHERwoop copied the 
inscriptions relating to Ptolemy and Cleopatra 
on the intaglio walls. After many months in the 
temples of Philae, the beauty of which had once 
made PIERRE Lori weep, CATHERWOOD drew, 
among others, a watercolor that he thought was 
good enough to retain; the expedition then passed 
on above the Aswan cataracts and entered Nubia. 
After some weeks in Nubia, where CATHERWOOD 
helped the other members of the expedition to 
delineate the ruins, he left with FRANCIS ARUN- 
DALE and returned to Cairo. 


There they prepared for an expedition into 
Arabia Petraea. 
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Fic. 1. Pampa San José. This 
aerial photo shows the edge of the 
elevated desert plateau of Pampa 
San José, just to the south of the 
Rio Ingenio. As can be seen, it 
is covered with a vast network 
of lines, “roads,” triangles, and 
trapezoids, which extend over 30 
kilometers to the neighboring 
valley of Nazca. The dark spots 
to the extreme right of the picture 
are the edge of the cultivated 
area of the valley of Ingenio. 
Just below it are the ruins of an 
ancient settlement whose inhabi- 
tants undoubtedly constructed 
these desert markings. (PAUL 
Kosok photo.) 





ANCIENT DRAWINGS ON 
THE DESERT OF PERU 


By Paul Kosok and Maria Reiche 


Paul Kosok, a native of New York and a graduate of the College of the City of New York (BS., 
1918) and Columbia University (Ph.D., 1933), has spent ten years in travel and study in Europe, Asia, 
and Latin America. He is the author of Modern Germany and numerous articles on Peru, and at present 
he is completing a volume on The Role of Irrigation in Ancient Peru, which is to be published by the 
American Geographical Society. He is now chairman of the department of history at Long Island 
University. 

Maria Reiche is a native of Germany and a graduate of the University of Leipzig, where she studied 
mathematics and astronomy. For the last seventeen years she has been living in Peru, and since 1941 has 
devoted a large part of her time and energy to attempts to decipher and explain the vast network of mark- 
ings in the Nazca region. 

The drawings which illustrate this article were prepared for publication by John Storck, library 
assistant at Long Island University. 
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Fic. 2. A close-up aerial view of some ancient “roads” and triangles just outside of Nazca. 
The dark line across the picture is the present Pan-American Highway. Both this photo and 


that of Fic. 1 were taken from a Faucett plane. 


EAR THE SOUTHERN DESERT COAST OF 
N Peru there once existed in the area em- 

braced by the eight small branches of the 
Rio Grande River an important early civilization. 
Known as the Nazca culture and named after the 
most important town of this region, it produced 
some of the finest textiles of ancient America as 
well as beautifully decorated ceramics. But in 
addition, the elevated desert plains between the 
branches of the Rio Grande as well as some of the 
nearby hills are today still covered with a vast 
network of long thousands of straight “‘lines” and 
‘roads,’ some of them many miles long, as well 
as with many huge triangles and trapezoids. Some 
of these have been identified as astronomical 
sight lines and discussed in an article by the 
authors in Natural History, May, 1947. Gen- 
erally associated with the trapezoids and triangles 
are huge dirt ‘drawings’ made on the ground. 





(Pau Kosok photo.) 


In 1948, one of the authors (PAUL KosoK), 
together with his son MICHAEL, returned to Peru 
on a grant obtained from Long Island University 
through the good offices of Dean Tristram W. 
MetcaLrFe. In Nazca they found MARIA REICHE 
of Lima who had already spent several months in 
the field continuing her observations on the 
astronomical direction of the various “lines.” 
When this latter work is completed a fairly 
good dating of these lines and of the Nazca 
culture may be possible. But of this in another 
article. While in the field, the three of us were 
able to discover quite a number of ‘“‘drawings”’ in 
addition to those published in the article in 
Natural History. Copies of some of them are 
presented here. It is quite possible that several 
hundred of them exist in all, which further field 
work will bring to light. 

The lines of these figures are really paths, 
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Fic. 3. The Snake-Bird. This peculiar bird figure with the snake-like neck is the only 


one of its kind so far found. Moreover it is one of the largest drawings encountered. Each 
line represents a path about two feet wide and the figure can be “walked” from one end to the 
other without crossing the path. The entrance to the figure and the exit run parallel for 
almost 100 meters and then disappear in a “washout.” 


The shaded area at the bottom is part of a trapezoid which is more than half a mile long. 
The darker band just above it represents the edge of the trapezoid and is about two feet high. 


The narrow “road” running diagonally across the figure is cut by the latter. 


It is impossible 


to say whether this cut is purposeful or was done at a different period. The small round circles 
represent small piles of stones. The dotted lines represent parts of the paths that have been 


destroyed by the elements. (KosokK-REICHE.) 


most of them about two feet wide, though some 
are wider. They were made by removing the 
small stones, with which the desert is covered, 
from the area of the path and placing them along 
the sides, thus forming slightly elevated edges. 
While the absence of rain has preserved these 
paths for over a thousand years, nevertheless the 
action of the winds has somewhat leveled the 
raised edges, until in some places they have been 
almost obliterated. As a result the direction of 
the path was sometimes difficult to ascertain. It 
then became necessary to locate the best preserved 
parts and start “marking” them. This was done 
by shuffling along them with our heavy boots or 
by dragging behind us a large stone attached to a 
rope. As a result the darker surface layer of the 
dirt was pushed aside thus exposing the lighter 
colored soil beneath. The well-defined parts of 
the path could thus be more clearly seen and with 
enough patience the rest of the path making up 
the figure could often be traced (see FIGURE 10). 

Sometimes, as in the case of the front part of 
the fish drawing, the paths were too faint to recon- 


struct. In another case where the paths appeared 
to be better defined it was found out that part of 
the drawing had been superimposed upon anothér 
older drawing or drawings, utilizing in some 
cases the paths of the older drawing or drawings, 
with the result that no complete intelligent design 
could be worked out. 

One of the chief criteria that must be used in 
tracing the design of the paths is that the path 
always runs continuously, never crosses itself, 
and completes the figure very close to its begin- 
ning. In other words the figure was made like 
certain children’s drawings where a pencil is 
placed on a piece of paper and moved along the 
paper, without ever lifting the pencil, until the 
figure is complete. The very nature of these draw- 
ings tends to indicate that the paths were made to 
walk upon, probably on certain festive occasions 
by the priests or by certain or all of the members 
of the local clan who probably had helped to 
make the drawing. Moreover these paths gener- 
ally begin and end in one of the large trapezoids, 
triangles, or associated roads. These huge trap- 
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Fic. 4. Flying Pelican. 
This drawing appears to 
be a crude representation 
of a flying pelican, a bird 
which is c: nmon along 
the coast of Peru. Here 
both lines that form the 
beak become long sight 
lines continuing in a 
parallel direction. The 
fact that the upper road 
cuts across the wings of 
the pelican might indicate 
that the road was built 
later than the bird. How- 
ever the path of the bird’s 
wings cuts through the 
raised edge of the road 
making it possible to en- 
ter the road and return to 











the path of the bird without jumping across this raised edge. This characteristic appears in other 
figures and thus might seem to indicate that both the figure and the road had been in some form 
intimately connected. (KosoK-REICHE.) 


ezoids, some of them over a half mile long, may 
have been used as ceremonial centers of some 


sort for the clans or other social units. 


So far drawings have been found of a bird, 


Fic. 5. Group of fig- 
ures. This complex of 
figures is found along the 
south side of trapezoid 
*2. The finger-like fig- 
ures are very large and 
their bent shape quite un- 
usual. The other parts of 
the figures are repro- 
duced on a larger scale in 


Fics. 6 and 7. 


The lower shaded part 
is a small part of one 
trapezoid, while the dark- 
er band just above it rep- 
resents the elevated edge 
of the trapezoid. The 
shaded bar at the top of 
the drawing is a “road.” 
The space between the 
bird and the lower figure 
now contains a washout 
which has destroyed part 
of the ancient figures. 
(KosoK-REICHE.) 


fish, feline (cat-demon), spider, and plant. The 
question naturally arises: why were these huge 
drawings of animals and plants made? Undoubt- 
edly they represented sacred objects which the 
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Fic. 6. Bird. This bird 
is more primitive and 
stylized in form than the 
large snake-bird. It will 
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be noticed that the upper 





part of the beak turns 
back on itself and be- 
comes what may have 
been a long sight line. 
The lower part of the 
beak likewise continues 
as a long line. Their 
astronomical direction, if 
any, has not yet been 
interpreted. The huge 
“finger” figure to the left 
may just have been built 
in this place accidentally; 





on the other hand the open beak of the bird may indicate a “swallowing” of this figure by the bird. The 


eye effect is produced by several large stones. 


ancients revered; possibly they were the totems of 
the clans which built them. Most of them are 
found painted on the ceramics or woven in the 
textiles of these ancient peoples. 

In the northern part of the United States we 
find similar animal representations, made, how- 
ever, in the form of earth mounds. The most 
famous of these is the huge serpent mound in 
Ohio, of which a good photograph appeared in the 
January, 1948, issue of the National Geographic 
Magazine. 

Reference must be made to spirals, of which 
quite a few have been found in various parts of 
this whole region. The motif may have been 
derived from the coiled snake. In fact several 
have been found near Nazca town which are partly 
coiled and partly “wriggling,” and which look 
somewhat like the above-mentioned serpent 
mound in Ohio; one of these was reproduced in 
the Natural History article. 

Hands, ‘“‘panpipes,”’ feathers, and stone heaps 
may represent recording devices. But this aspect 
of the problem must be further explored before a 
definite conclusion can be reached. 

Since the various drawings have been found 
associated with some of the astronomically 
directed lines, roads, triangles and trapezoids, 
we have good reason to assume the former had 
likewise some astronomical significance. This ap- 
pears specially true when, as in several cases, the 


The dark band near the top represents a long road. 


(Kosok-REICHE. ) 


terminal line represents a solstice or star-sighting 
line. It seems reasonable to assume that some of 
these figures thus may have also been used to 
represent certain of the important stars or constel- 
lations in the heavens. In fact such a dual signifi- 
cance has apparently been preserved to us in our 
own names for certain of the constellations such 
as the Big Bear, Leo (lion), Pisces (fish), Canis 
(dog), Serpent, Scorpion, etc. 

These drawings help to tie up the astronomical 
character of the various associated patterns with 
a specific period of Peruvian culture. The style 
of the drawings so far found belongs to that of 
the ‘Early Nazca”’ period, which archaeologists 
assume to have existed some time before 1000 
A.D. The tentative datings of some of the lines, 
made by Maria REICHE on the basis of accepted 
scientific methods and which will be described by 
her in a future article, seem to confirm this dating. 
Thus the archaeological and astronomical ap- 
proach tend to verify each other, with the dirt 
drawings acting as a connecting link between them. 


We thus see that these drawings are not only 
interesting in themselves as representation of a 
certain period of man’s culture, but play an im- 
portant role in determining the chronology of the 
prehistory of Peru. Further work in the field 
should yield much new material, and deepen our 
understanding of this fascinating complex of 
social-cultural-astronomical relationships. 
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Fic. 7. Unidentified Figures. These ¢ 
figures are good brain teasers. The U i 

upper one may represent panpipes, which 
may have been used for recording 
purposes. Such panpipe-like drawings 

















are quite common in this region. Look- 
ing at the figure as it is, eight “pipes” can J 
be counted. However a “washout” has 











Ls 


destroyed the left end, and another 
“pipe” may have existed. Looking at the 


cooly 


figure upside down, there one can again = ee a 
count eight “pipes” and the beginning of =: 0s. 0). “Sie 





a ninth. This, like certain other figures, ““2 >. «: A 
ends in a small pile of stones, though it = 
may have continued, in this case, beyond these stones. The paths of the U-shaped figure at the 
extreme right cut across the paths of the panpipe and the two ends continue in a parallel direction for 


a long distance. These U-shaped figures are quite common in this region. 


The central figure, if looked at sideways, could be a crude stylized bird or other animal as it 
has certain similarities with Fic. 6. The irregularities of the path have been reproduced as accurately 
as possible and contrast with the straightness of the single long “finger” at the left hand end of the 
figure. As the path enters this “finger,” it is blocked by a small pile of stones. Whether this last 
“finger” at one time connected with the “panpipes” or with the end of the huge three finger drawing 
in the upper left or whether the later connected with the “panpipes” cannot be determined due to 
a small “washout” between these figures which has destroyed the connections. 


The beginning, at the lower left, of the huge finger drawing cuts right through the raised edge 
of the trapezoid. This is also done by the two long parallel lines that cut diagonally across the 
fingers. This would indicate a close connection of these lines with the trapezoid. (KosoKk-REICHE.) 


Fic. 8. A “Killer” Whale. This small 
fish type is known as the “Killer” whale. 
The paths forming the head of the figure 
were so faint that they could not be 
clearly deciphered. A similar drawing 
was found by MariA REICHE in 1947 with 
the head intact and with the end fin de- 
stroyed by modern car tracks. We were 
able to make out a drawing of a third 
fish, more complex but similar to the 





other two in another part of the desert. 
Birds and fish are the most common 


A-R 
a SSS 
animals so far found. They likewise pre- metres 


dominate in the paintings on the water jugs and the textile designs of this region. (Kosok-REICHE.) 
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Fic. 9. Hands with Nine Fingers. This unique drawing of a pair 
of hands is found near a trapezoid close by the Pan-American 
Highway. Although representation of nine-fingered figures is 
known on ancient Nazca pottery, this is the only dirt drawing of 


its kind so far discovered. (KosoK-REICHE.) 


Fic. 10. Ground View of Hands. A partial 
view of the pair of hands of Fic. 9 taken from a 
specially constructed ladder. The four fingers 
of one hand can be easily recognized as well as 
the thumb of the other hand. The truck in back 
is passing along the Pan-American Highway. 
(PAUL Kosok photo.) 
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Fic. 11. Plant with Roots (?). This 
figure was found by Maria REICHE in 
1946 near another trapezoid. It is said 
to be found on ancient textiles of this 





region and apparently represented a 
leafy plant with roots. (MarIA REICHE 
has now determined by reinspection 
in the field that the figure shows six 
instead of five “roots.”) (REICHE.) 
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Fic. 12. The Markings of Palpa. This composite aerial photograph gives a good over-all 


view of the maze of lines, “roads,” triangles, and trapezoids on a plateau just about the valley 
and town of Palpa. This valley is just to the north of the valleys of Nazca and Ingenio and is 
part of the Rio Grande System. 


(Servicio Nacional Aerofotografico 
photos.) 


Fic. 13. Cat-Demon. This drawing 
near Palpa seen on this aerial photo- 
graph appears to be similar to those 
found on textiles and water jugs of this 
region and is generally known as the 
“cat-demon,” and is probably derived 
from the mountain “tigers” found in 
Peru. It may have been associated with 
the paths and the triangle seen below it. 











Fic. 15. Spirals and Stone Heaps. This 
is another of the many details of the 
drawings in the Palpa region, showing a 
mixture of “roads,” irregular spiral fig- 
ures and parts of a large triangle. The 
small black spots within the triangle are 
small heaps of stones, and are possibly 
recording devices (see article). (S.N.A. 
photo.) 
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Fic. 14. Spirals and 
“Panpipes.” This is an 
enlarged detail of an aeri- 
al photograph of another 
plateau near Palpa. Out- 
standing are two stylized 
spirals together with two 
sets of “panpipes,” all in- 
terconnected so that the 
lines of their design ap- 
parently form a continu- 
ous path. The irregular 
light line running through 
the middle of the picture 
and the smaller one to the 


left are modern paths. 
(S.N.A. photo.) 
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Fic. 16. Human Figures. On 
the side of a small elevation in 
the desert south of Palpa are 
found these crude representa- 
tions of human beings. Most of 
the figures have been destroyed 
but a few can still be deciphered. 
Only in one other place—also 
near Palpa—have “drawings” of 
human beings so far been found. 


(S.N.A. photo.) 


Fic. 17. Trapezoid. 
This photograph of a 
trapezoid on a hilltop 
near Lima some _ 300 
miles north of Nazca is 
another proof of the 
widespread nature of 
these markings. They 
have been reported from 
various parts of the coast. 


(S.N.A. photo.) 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS 


Afghan Expedition 

A summer reconnaissance expedi- 
tion to the Seistan area of Afghanis- 
tan, led by WALTER A. FAIRSERVIS 
of the department of anthropology of 
the American Museum of Natural 
History, returned to this country in 
October. The group enjoyed the 
cordial cooperation of the Afghan 
government. ‘This, the first American 
archaeological expedition ever sent to 
Afghanistan, effectively quashed ear- 
lier rumors that French archaeologists 
had acquired a closed-shop concession 
excluding archaeologists of other na- 
tions from work in the country. 

In company with Louis Dupree, 
Harvard graduate student in archae- 
ology, and Henry W. Hart, Yale 
graduate student in architecture, Dr. 
FAIRSERVIS spent three months cover- 
ing more than six thousand miles of 
remote sections of Afghanistan by jeep 
ind trailer. While crossing Dashti- 
Margo, the Desert of Death, an area 
practically unknown even to the Af- 
ghan people, the expedition saw on 
the horizon the buildings of a large 
walled city, and turned aside to ex- 
amine it. ‘They found the city to be 
approximately six miles long and five 
miles wide, large enough to contain 
a population of 100,000. Only rem- 
nants of the outer wall remain, but 
within it the fort, houses 
domed mosques, and water services 
including aqueducts, fountains, wells, 
and irrigation ditches, are almost in- 
tact, and “many household articles 
such as cooking utensils and furni- 
ture’ were found. The city was ap- 
parently flourishing at the time of 
the Crusades. As a measure of its 
size, FAIRSERVIS points out that the 
modern capital of Afghanistan, Ka- 
bul, has a population of only 150,000. 
A small native village lies five miles 
away, but its superstitious inhabitants 
studiously avoid the ruins. 

The objects brought back by the 
expedition, including glazed pottery, 
tools of iron and bronze, and fabrics, 


ancient 





will go on exhibition at the American 
Museum in January. 

FarrseErvis believes that the city’s 
location, size, and date adequately fit 
the description of the once great city 
of Peshawarun, well known to his- 
torical tradition—it was occupied by 
troops of Alexander the Great and 
later, about 700 a.p., by crusading 
Mohammedan forces—but not before 
reported by scientists. ‘The reasons 
for its abandonment are not at once 
clear. There are many indications, 
however, of a major climatic change 
in this region in the last thousand 
years; FairRSERVIS is inclined to pre- 
fer this explanation, rather than a 
native legend that an invading force 
cut off the city’s water sources in the 
mountains. Another theory holds that 
the city was destroyed by the Mongol 
hordes of ‘Tamerlane; but Farr- 
SERVIS reports no signs of violent 
destruction and no skeletons besides 
those in the cemeteries. Some scholars 
believe that the modern city of 
Peshawar in northwest India was 
founded by refugees from Peshawa- 
run, who would have fled 
seven hundred miles of 
mountain. 

The expedition discovered some 
forty other mounds in the Seistan 
area; pottery fragments and artifacts 
collected on the surface indicate that 
some of these are pre-Mohammedan 
in date, some possibly as early as the 
neolithic period. 


across 


desert and 


The expedition plans to return to 
Seistan next summer to continue work 
at Peshawarun. 


Frozen Fauna 

The history of sub-polar explora- 
tion contains a number of references 
to the discovery of Pleistocene Age 
mammals caught by the advancing ice 
and preserved, flesh and all, in the 
perpetually frozen soil; and there are 
reports, of varying credibility, of ex- 
plorers who have dined on mammoth 





hamburger—expedition dogs, we are 
told, thrive upon this diet but at 
least one human experimenter is said 
to have been saved only by the prompt 
application of a stomach pump. 


In the frozen silt which lines the 
valley of the Yukon river, in Alaska, 
an engineering company mining for 
gold continually washes away the 
banks with high-pressure hoses. Last 
spring this operation recovered the 
entire carcass of a young musk ox, 


Part of a baby mammoth— 
face, trunk, and one leg—re- 
covered from frozen soil in 
Alaska and now exhibited at 


the American Museum of 


Natural History. 


the face, trunk, and one leg of a baby 
mammoth, the fore leg of a horse, 
and other mammalian remains. These 
were preserved under refrigeration 
and successfully transported to New 
York, where they have been placed on 
permanent exhibition in a_perma- 
nently refrigerated showcase at the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. 
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Iliupersis II 

In its issue of September 15, 1949, 
the Paris newspaper Le Monde pub- 
lished an account, based on an article 
by HerBert KUEHN in the Allge- 
meine Zeitung of Mainz, of the Sec- 
ond Destruction of Troy. 

The priceless archaeological treas- 
ures found by HetnricH SCHLIE- 
MANN at Troy, which once formed 
one of the chief attractions of the Pre- 
historic Museum at Berlin, had been 
evacuated during the war to Lebus, a 
small town halfway between Frank- 
fort and Kuestrin. Packed in large 
boxes, they had been deposited at the 
little castle of Lebus; several scholars 
and museum employees had been sent 
there too to continue their studies. 
Since the cases remained 
closed, the local townspeople did not 
know that the castle harbored treas- 
ures of incalculable value. 


packing 


“All went well during the war, and 
the little town and its castle were 
spared by the bombs. . . . When, in 
1945, representatives of the adminis- 


tration of the national museums of 
Berlin went to Lebus to recover the 
treasures of Troy, the Soviet military 
authorities refused to give them up. 
Presently the castle, considered a hold- 
ing of ‘Prussian Squires,’ was ‘so- 
It was marked for demo- 
lition, but in the end it was sold to a 
private individual. The latter ex- 
ploited it to the limit, that is to say 
he removed, in order to sell it, every- 
thing which could still be used; but 
he did not touch the packing cases, 
whose contents were still ignored. 
Finally he abandoned the building, 
which was then given over to ma- 
rauders. 

“It was not until 1948 that fate 
rang for the Trojan treasures. ‘This 
fate is a real tragi-comedy, and here 
is what happened: 


cialized.’ 


“A farmer of the vicinity of Lebus 
celebrated his marriage. 
several parts of Germany it is the 
custom to organize, on the eve of a 
wedding, a ‘Polterabend,’ which one 
may translate ‘night of tumult,’ which 


Now, in 


is accomplished by uttering shouts of 
joy and by breaking old pottery 
against the walls. 

“But, pottery being still rare in the 
Soviet zone, the farmers asked each 
other how to obtain the necessary 
pots. It was then that one of them 
remembered the great cases still stored 
at the castle, and decided to open 
them to see if they contained pottery. 
His wish was gloriously fulfilled, 
because he found them full of jars, 
vases, etc. Everything was then un- 
packed, and the precious pottery 
served as projectiles for the ‘night of 
tumult.’ What was left of the treas- 
ure, mosaics, tiles, etc., was taken by 
the farmers to fix their kitchens and 
stables. 


“A little later a woman from the 
Prehistoric Museum went to Lebus to 
save what could still be saved. But 
her request to visit the suburbs was 
refused by the mayor. She then had 
the ingenious idea of offering candies 
to the children who would bring her 


objects coming from the packing 
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But she had not 
counted on the commercial instincts 
of the urchins of Lebus. To obtain 
more candies, the children smashed 
the vases which were still intact, or 
nearly so, and brought her one piece 
at a time. Only after having in- 
creased the reward for bigger pieces 


cases in the castle. 


was she able to recover a few vases. 
It appears, however, that the 
most precious part of the SCHLIE- 
MANN collection, the objects of gold 
known as ‘Priam’s Treasure’ and the 
coins, were not evacuated to Lebus, 
but “deposited in the great bunker in 
the zoological garden of Berlin, which 
the British military authorities de- 
molished not long ago. The treasure 
had been removed beforehand, but no 
one knows what has become of it.” 


Athens School 
The American School of Classical 

Studies at Athens reports a full house: 
FULBRIGHT RESEARCH 

FELLOWS 

MarGARET CROSBY 

G. Rocer Epwarps 

VIRGINIA R. GRACE 

Joun H. Kent 

Lucy Tatcotr 

EUGENE VANDERPOOL 

Martian WELKER 


FULBRIGHT JUNIOR 
FELLOWS 
Kevin ANDREWS 
ANNA S. BENJAMIN 
M. KaTHERINE DONALDSON 
Evetyn B. Harrison 
SHIRLEY M. Hersom 
MicHaeEt H. JAMESON 
ELLEN L. KoHLer 
CHARLOTTE D. RIDER 
EveLtyn L. SMITHSON 
GERALD J. SULLIVAN 


OTHER MEMBERS 

Ropert E. Carter, 

Ryerson Fellow 
EmiLy L. W. CLELAND 
Haze D. Hansen, 

Honorary Member 
VircIniA B. JAMESON 
MarcarerT E. REasor, 

Seymour Fellow 


Dean M. ROBERTSON 
Rev. R. V. ScHoper, S. J. 
Joun B. West 
FREDERICK E. WINTER, 

White Fellow 
With Joun L. Caskey as director, 
EUGENE VANDERPOOL as_ professor 
of archaeology, and GERTRUDE 
SMITH as annual professor, prospects 
are for a busy year. 


Jerusalem School 

During the recent war between 
Arabs and Israelites, the building and 
mounds of the American School of 
Oriental Research at Jerusalem suf- 
fered substantial damage from rifle 
fire, a bomb explosion, and heavy UN 
trafic. The School also provided 
emergency shelter for native families 
made homeless by hostilities. This 
damage has now been nearly nullified ; 
“The gates can again be locked, the 
garden is in order, windows and shut- 
ters have been repaired, the structure 
of the building has been examined and 
found unaffected by 
plosion, the services have been in- 
vestigated and improved, furniture 
has been repaired, and redecoration of 


the bomb ex- 


the rooms has been undertaken where 
possible. There is as yet no electric 
current for light, heating, and_ re- 
frigeration, but steps are being taken 
to provide at least the last two in the 
not too distant future.” The School 
has made two rooms available to the 
State Department, which will es- 
tablish consular services on the eastern 
or Arab side of the “wall of parti- 
tion,” the frontier line which runs 
through Jerusalem. 


A. Henry DetweEILer of Cornell 
University was in Jerusalem last sum- 
mer as acting director of the School. 
During July and August he made a 
survey of the picturesque site of Ma- 
deba in the modern kingdom of Jor- 
dan. ‘The site, already famous for 
the mosaic Madeba Map, promises 
significant finds from the Byzantine 
and Roman periods, and air photo- 
graphs especially made by the Jordan 
Air Force should help to clarify the 


plan. But if archaeological excava- 
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tion is to be undertaken, there is need 
for haste; refugee housing now going 
up threatens to engulf the site. 

James L. KeEtso, Professor at 
Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Semi- 
nary, is director of the Jerusalem 
school for 1949-50. The improving 
political conditions make field trips 
once more possible, and Annual Pro- 
KENNETH CLARK of Duke 
University is giving a course in tex- 
tual criticism. 


fessor 


NELSON GLUECK’s report of the 
latest phases of his explorations in 
Eastern Palestine, which will appear 
as two double numbers of the 4 nnual 
of the School of Oriental Research, 
is near completion and should be pub- 
lished before the end of 1950. Muit- 
LAR BURROWS reports that work on 
the first volume of the publication of 
the Ain Fashkha scrolls, to contain the 
new Isaiah text and the Habakkuk 


commentary, is proceeding rapidly. 


Kraeling to Chicago 

Cart H. KRAELING, chairman of 
Yale University’s department of 
Near Eastern Languages and Litera- 
tures, president of the American 
School of Oriental Research, some- 
time annual Professor and acting Di- 
of the American School of 
Oriental Research in Jerusalem, and 
a veteran of Yale’s Dura-Europos 
excavations, goes to a new position: 
Beginning February 1, 1950, he is 
to be the director of the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chi- 
A native of Brooklyn, Pro- 
fessor KRAELING took his A.B. and 
Ph.D. Columbia Uni- 
versity, and holds the degree of Doc- 
tor of Theology from the University 
of Heidelberg. 


rector 


cago. 


degrees at 


Nippur Expedition 

The Oriental Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the University 
of Pennsylvania Museum, Philadel- 
phia, have joined forces again, this 
time to reopen excavations at the 
ancient city of Nippur in southern 
Establishing _ head- 
quarters at Afeq, the staff began work 
early in November. 


Mesopotamia. 
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BRIEF NOTICES OF RECENT BOOKS 


The Painted Pottery of the 
Near East in the Second Millen- 
nium B.c. and its Chronological 
Background, by Martan WELKER. 
Pages 185-245, 3 tables, 7 plates, 1 
map. American Philosophical Society, 
Philadelphia 1948. (Transactions of 
the American Philosophical Society, 
New Series, Vol. 38, Part 2) $1.00 


Dr. WELKER states in her preface 
that this monograph is “an attempt 
to analyze the painted wares which 
appeared in the region of the Khabur 
River and in the Syrian coastal area 
between ca. 2000 and 1200 B.c. and 
to fit them into their chronological 


backgrouna.” This purpose is 
achieved in thirty-one double-col- 
umned pages, closely packed with 


concentrated erudition directed to the 
specialist, and with hardly a nod to 
those not fully initiated. Only the 
few who carry in their heads the im- 
ages of most of the material being 
discussed can read the book with ease; 
for the rest it will be a cumbersome 
process of referring constantly to a 
library on Near Eastern Archaeology, 


a task not made easier by the system of 
reference by number, which sends the 
reader to the list of 188 references 
at the end of the book to learn the 
exact title referred to. The seven 
equally packed plates, on 
which are drawn some 440 figuies of 
pottery-shapes and decoration as well 
as of metal objects, again are only 
suggestive and require reference to 
original publications for a_ better 
understanding of the various wares 
under discussion. 


closely 


From this highly detailed exposi- 
tion one passes in various sections and 
at the end to conclusions stated in 
such broad terms that they can hard- 
ly be called a synthesis of the material 
under The brief state- 
ments of this nature scattered through 
the text are summed up in the final 
conclusions to the effect that the in- 
fluences which determined the course 
of development of painted pottery in 
North Mesopotamia and Syria did 
not, with few exceptions, come from 
Mesopotamia, but rather that the 
same influence came to both regions 
common source, still un- 


discussion. 


from a 


known; one suspects that northern 
Iran is indicated. The major in- 
fluences are connected with various 
racial migrations. Beyond Syria these 
influences often extend to Anatolia 
and the Aegean. 


With respect to the latter, Dr. 
WELKER offers considerable evi- 
dence tending to reverse current be- 
liefs regarding interrelations of Crete 
and the Near East. In Appendix B 
on Keftiu she likewise shows evidence 
suggesting strongly the possibility of 
its location on the Syrian coast rather 
than on Crete. The appetite of the 
less specialized reader is whetted by 
such passages and he can only com- 
plain that there is not more synthesis 
based on the detailed analysis. It is 
to be hoped that Dr. WELKER will 
record elsewhere in more general 
terms the results of this study, for 
she has much to offer to all students 
of Mediterranean prehistory. 

SAUL S. WEINBERG 


University of Missouri 


Life and Education in Early 
Societies, by THoOmMas Woopy. 





I. THE FLABELLUM OF TOURNUS 
by L. E. A. Eitner 
27 pages 
either society.) 
II. THE SARCOPHAGI OF RAVENNA 
by Marion Lawrence 





either society.) 
III. THe STATE PorRTRAIT 
by Marianna Jenkins 


either society.) 
IV. THE AEGEAN AND THE ORIENT 
by Helene J. Kantor 
either society.) 


by A. E. Raubitschek 





Monographs in Art and Archaeology 
Sponsored jointly by the College Art Association 
and the Archaeological Institute of America 


29 plates—Price $2.00 ($1.50 for members of 
66 pages—26 plates—Price $3.00 ($2.50 for members of 
47 pages—12 plates—Price $3.50 ($3.00 for members of 


107 pages—26 plates—Price $5.00 ($4.50 for members of 
V. DEDICATIONS FROM THE ATHENIAN AKROPOLIS 

545 pages—410 illustrations—Price $15.00 
College Art Association of America 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Archaeological Institute of America 
Andover Hall, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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xii, 825 pages, 64 cuts, plates, and 
illustrations. Macmillan, New York 
1949 $7.50 

Dedicated to the world-fraternity 
of students and teachers, this am- 
bitious book ranges intrepidly across 
much of our planet and from the 
origins of man to the close of the 
sixth century A.p. Although he 
modestly eschews any claim to achiev- 
ing an inclusive treatment of man’s 
physical and intellectual history, the 
author hopes in this volume to sup- 
plement existing histories “by giving 
considerable space to the physical as- 
pects of man’s life and education in 
certain ancient societies and combin- 
ing therewith a sketch of the culture 
of the mind.” 

This is in effect a history of edu- 
cation, physical, mental and moral 
mostly physical. One of the reasons 
given for its appearance is the poverty 
of available published information on 
many periods and phases of physical 
education, more especially the Chi- 
nese, Indian, and Egyptian. The 
work, however, is intended to em- 
brace both East and West, and en- 
gages “‘to survey the factors which 
constitute the framework of all for- 
mal educational operations.” Inas- 
much as formal education is inevi- 
tably and constantly conditioned by 
man’s economic, religious, and cul- 
tural systems, and they in turn by 
it, the reader cannot fail to be 
somewhat overawed at the propor- 
tions of the vista shortly to be re- 
vealed to his gaze. 





Before commenting upon the con- 
text of Life and Education in Early 
Societies, it seems fitting to consider 
the author’s avowed purpose in cover- 
ing so vast a geographical and chrono- 
logical canvas. To him the history 
of education is “the record of man’s 
reconstruction of his ideals and insti- 
tutions and his efforts to mold each 
generation to them.” Of education 
itself, that perennial riddle, he offers 
on page 284 (in the course of a 
chapter on the Athenian variety) the 
following definition: “Education is 
the process and product of changes 


produced in man by the interaction of 
his original nature and all aspects of 
the environment in which he lives.” 
To put this sentence into good Latin 
prose would be at once a test of the 
ingenuity of a scholar and a signifi- 
cant commentary on the semantics of 
the definition. 

The task of presenting such a 
history of education as our author 
envisages is essayed in four parts: 
Origins (pages 3-43), In the Great 
River Valleys (pages 47-194), Em- 
pires of the Sea (pages 197-472), and 
Empires of the East and West (pages 
475-756). Such an allocation of space 
to the last two parts is natural in 
view of the enormous preponderance 
of source material for the period 
bounded in this book by the captions 
Cretan Dominion and _ Christian 
Criticism of Games. It also illustrates 
one of the author’s purposes (page 3 
in the Introduction) “to portray the 
evolution of the most advanced so- 
cieties of the Mediterranean world, 
and their theories and practices in 
respect to the well-being of man.” 

Part I, Origins, includes an intro- 
duction which deliberately emphasizes 
physical culture as one of the most 
ancient phases of man’s education. 
This emphasis is maintained through- 
out the rest of the book. 

The part, In the Great 
River Valleys, introduces us to the 
cultures of Egypt, Mesopotamia, Pal- 
estine, China, India, and Persia in 
kaleidoscopic succession. (With refer- 
ence to “the hooked rods” held by 
the figures at Beni-Hasan (page 64) 
might we suggest, as former players 
with hoops, that such rods were and 
are still used not to take the hoop 
from one’s companion but to propel 
or to control the speed of one’s 
own?) Here again those activities 
in the pattern of life which receive 
most attention are practical and phys- 
ical—in Egypt weaving, farm labor, 
war, gymnastics, hunting, fishing, 
ball-playing, wrestling, swimming, 
and dancing; in Babylon and Nineveh 
brick-making, agriculture, fighting, 
boating, and so forth. Formal educa- 


second 
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tion is treated more lightly than the 
informal education of work and play, 

Part III, Empires of the Sea, treats 
of Crete, Mycenae, Homer’s World, 
Sparta’s social institutions and train- 
ing, the social scene and education at 
Athens; there follow chapters on 
such topics as national festivals, 
health zymnastics, and the emergence 
of critical philosophy. In the section 
on Sparta of the original sources 
Plutarch and Xenophon are used 
most dexterously. 

The fourth part (280 
pages) starts with the primitive and 
Etruscan cultures of Pre-Roman 
foundations, continues through early 
Roman culture, the growth and de- 
cay of empire, traces the development 
from provincial to cosmopolitan cul- 
ture, and includes chapters on politics, 
woman’s sphere, diet and doctors, 
circus and arena. The author quotes 
from translations of almost every 
famous writer of classical antiquity. 


massive 


Every page bristles with footnotes. 
The author belongs to that school of 
research which holds that the lightest 
statement shall be substantiated and 
documented by amplest authority 
both ancient and modern. While such 
conscientiousness is admirable, it need 
not be extended to justification of the 
statement that tlelen was a beauty; 
it can be carried too far in adducing 
Jacob’s dream of Genesis XXXII, 
24-5 as evidence (page 101) for the 
popularity of wrestling among the 
early Israelites. ‘The host of authori- 
ties is impressive, even if quotations 
are often carried to disproportionate 
lengths and many a paragraph is little 
more than an acknowledged cento of 
other men’s opinions and conclusions. 

There has nevertheless been 
gathered here, with great care and 
immense labor, a mine of information 
on a variety of physical aspects of 
ancient and primitive life until now 
too widely scattered for convenient 
reference or too often slighted by 
previous scholars. The chief merit of 
the present volume is that it brings 
together for the first time in con- 
venient form the bulk of such infor- 
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the mation culled from a wealth of lis for Mbessenia on page 234; script of which was ready for publica- 
ylay, sources to which the extent and Homer’s Achaeans drove but did not tion in 1940. It represents the results 
-eats nature of the bibliography is eloquent ride their horses (page 219). of years of study, some of which have 
orld, witness. One noticeable omission in Such minutiae and others like them been embodied in separate articles 
-ain- that bibliography is ZIMMERN’s do little to lessen the thanks of the by the author and his collaborator. 
n at Greek Commonwealth. Could it not world fraternity of students and It also contains a critical evaluation 
on have been accorded the place at pres- teachers to the author of 4 History of | of the literature, ancient and modern, 
vals, ent occupied by such an entry as “A  [Wgmen’s Education in the died which has a bearing on the dedica- 
ence Few American String Figures and  Syates for giving them another tions on the Athenian Acropolis. 
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ITces Anthropologist (1903) ? selected and usable information on life valuable is the fruitful application 
used The index is amazingly thorough and education in early societies. and coordination of epigraphical 
and comprehensive. The number of A. G. C. MairLanp . technique to the other disciplines of 
280 the entries under “Sports and other New York Uniestiite classical research ; above all, to the 
and physical exercises” reinforces the history of Athenian art during the 
man point previously made that in this two most productive centuries of 
arly history of education physical educa- Dedications from the Athenian (Greek culture. The author has the 
de- tion is king and lord. Akropolis. A catalogue of the advantage of thorough training in the 
nent Such typographical errors as were Inscriptions of the- Sixth and best European tradition combined 
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and a discussion of the functional 
aspects of the monuments as such. 
There is a complete bibliography with 
each inscription. In some cases this 
might have been made useful by 
omitting articles containing archae- 
ological news or mere summaries of 
the primary publications. About one- 
fifth of the book is devoted to a 
study of the _ epigraphical 
formulae and the technical aspects of 
the inscriptions, and to summaries of 
the historical and archaeological re- 
sults obtained from the study of the 
individual monuments. 


general 


‘The author has not denied himself 
indulgence in the epigraphist’s de- 


light, conjectural restorations of 
texts. He has made use of and im- 


restorations made by 
others and has added a large number 
of his Frequently he admits 
that a proposed restoration is largely 
guesswork presented as an indication 
of how the text may be understood. 
And the guesses of one who has such 
an intimate acquaintance with the 
documents are always worthy of con- 
sideration. 


proved upon 


own. 


There are many details of interpre- 
tation on which scholars will disagree. 
In general the author has a tendency 
to look for the less obvious in cases 
admitting of more than one inter- 
pretation. Users of the book will 
regret the lack of information about 
measurements and spacing of letters. 
They would prefer photographs of 
all the stones, a good many of which 
are not illustrated. A series of draw- 
ings showing the various forms of 
monuments represented would like- 
wise be a welcome help. One senses 
the pressure imposed by economy of 
space and cost of printing in the omis- 
sion of such details. Thanks to full 
and up-to-date (in spite of the delay 


in publication) references, the reader 
will never be at a loss where to turn 
for the desired information. 

Important additions to the material 
are hardly to be expected from 
further probing on the Acropolis it- 
self, except perhaps in certain sections 
of the Acropolis wall. The only 
sources from which new fragments 
might be added in considerable num- 
bers are the Acropolis slopes. But 
the possibilities there are limited. In 
view of this situation the present pub- 
lication is likely to remain the final 
source book on the Acropolis dedica- 
tions for all future times. 


; Oscar BRONEER 
University of Chicago 


Contribution a la topographie 
de l’Hebdomon, by R. DEMANGEL. 
Recherches francaises en ‘Turquie, 
fascicule 3. 54 pages, 40 figures in 
text, 8 plates (1 in color). E. de 
Boccard, Paris 1945 

The excavations described in the 
present volume were conducted with 
the help of small fatigue details of 
French troops stationed outside Con- 
stantinople during the occupation of 
1921-1923. The digging had to be 
carried out under difficult conditions 
in a suburb of a modern city. The 
report then could not be written for 
seventeen years, and was finished only 
after the outbreak of a second world 
war; and publication had to be de- 
layed five years more until that war 
was over. The results, compared with 
those of more elaborate undertakings, 
are modest; but they are none the less 
precious. 

For the rulers of Constantinople, 
the suburb called the Hebdomon, ly- 
ing on the ancient Via Egnatia as it 
skirted the shore west of the capital, 
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was a Versailles, with a famous sum- 
mer palace, in which they could find 
freedom from the ceremonial which 
surrounded them in the great palace 
in the city. Here too stood the Tri- 
bunal, a monumental masonry plat- 
form in a campus Martius on which 
it was the custom for emperors to 
be proclaimed on their accession. And 
it was here that the triumphal pro- 
cessions were marshalled before set- 
ting out to enter the city through the 
Golden Gate, three miles away. 

The ‘Tribunal, which is partly pre- 
served, is carefully described, and the 
chance references in the literary 
sources which make it possible to re- 
construct its function and history are 
discussed. The actual excavations 
recovered parts of the Church of St. 
John the Baptist and parts of the 
Palace of the Jucundianae (“Palais 
des Delices”), both built by Justinian. 
Means were not available for a com- 
plete clearing and study of the build- 
ings. Nevertheless, much was learned, 
and M. DEMANGEL has placed us in 
his debt by collecting and presenting 
the evidence, literary and monu- 
mental, which was available when he 
wrote. His work enables us to com- 
prehend the place, in the political and 
social life of the Byzantine capital, 
of a locality which previously had 
been little known. Excavation of 
the palace has now been undertaken 
by Turkish archaeologists. The Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews has lately ex- 
cavated a part of the great palace in 
the city itself. Eventually, it is to be 
hoped, we shall have as clear an idea 
as can now be recovered of these two 
palaces. In the meantime, M. De- 
MANGEL’S book is a welcome and 
valuable contribution to our study of 
Byzantine civilization. 


G. D. 
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